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New York 18, N. Y., Room 1950, 500 
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Portland 4, Oreg., Room 313, 520 
S.W. Morrison St. 

Richmond 19, Va., Room 2, Mez- 
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St. Louis 1, Mo., 107 New Federal 
Bldg. 

San Francisco 11, Calif., 307 Cus- 
tomhouse. 

Savannah, Ga., 403 U. S. Post Office 
and Courthouse Bldg. 

Seattle 4, Wash., 809 Federal Office 
Bidg. 
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Electrification for the 
American Republics 


Countries Plan Large Hydro 
Programs for Post-War Era 


HE CONTINENT of South America, 

while exceptionally well endowed by 
nature with mineral resources of great 
value, has extremely limited commercial 
deposits of coal. Most of the deposits 
which do exist are insufficient in quan- 
tity, poor in quality, or badly located 
with reference to consuming centers. 
The need for importing large quantities 
of fuel is a heavy burden on the econo- 
mies and finances of most South Ameri- 
can countries. 

Wartime restrictions on ocean ship- 
ping and the resulting shortage of im- 
ported fuel have caused many of the 
South American republics to take stock 
of their own resources of hydroelectric 
power and of the possibilities for future 
development. 


Long-Range Interest Aroused 


Development of potential power re- 
sources in the other Americas is re- 
tarded now by the difficulty of importing 
equipment from the United States and 
Europe. Only power projects most es- 
sential to production of strategic ma- 
terials and civilian needs get priority on 
equipment. Nevertheless, wartime short- 
ages of fuel and expansion of various 
industries have stimulated interest in 
long-range power programs. 

Many of these republics have large 
unexploited sources of electric power— 
especially Brazil and the mountain re- 
publics along the Andes. Chile, which is 
2600 miles long, seldom more than 100 
miles wide, and with mountains exceed- 
ing 20,000 feet in height, is an outstand- 
ing example of the Andean republics. 

In Central America there are sites for 
possible hydroelectric installations, as, 
for example, the Lempa River in El Sal- 
vador. But since the power needs of 
most of these republics are relatively 
small at the present time, and the initial 
cost of hydroelectric plants and trans- 
mission lines is relatively high, the utili- 
zation of this potential power will prob- 
ably await the fuller industrialization 
of these republics. 

Mexico has many power sites, but 
most of them are remote from centers 
of population, and Mexico, blessed with 
an abundance of oil for fuel, has not been 
under the same pressure to develop its 
power as have been some other republics. 





By Cartes A. Howarp, Technical 
Director, Inter-American Develop- 
ment Commission 


Mexico’s National Electrical Commis- 
sion has a large hydroelectric project 
now under construction at Ixtapantongo 
in the Municipality of Valle de Bravo 
about 100 miles west of Mexico City. 
The first of three 38,000-horsepower 
generators is now about to be installed. 


Uruguay's Broad Plans 


Both Chile and Uruguay have nation- 
alized the future production of electric 
power within their borders and have 
programs for the complete electrifica- 
tion of their public services, industries, 
and railroads. While Uruguay is not a 
mountain republic, its electrification 
program is one of the most advanced in 
South America because of long efforts 
to be free from the necessity of im- 
porting coal and oil for fuel. 

Uruguay is fortunate in having a large 
water-power site located right in the 





middle of the Republic and only 150 
miles from the city of Montevideo. 
Work on this 3,850-foot dam on the Rio 
Negro to impound the largest artificial 
lake in South America was begun in 
1937. But since, on account of the war, 
the original European contractor could 
not finish the work, including the in- 
stallation of four generating units to 
develop a total of 121,600 kilowatts, the 
job was turned over to a United States 
organization. 

A 30,400 kilowatt water-wheel genera- 
tor (to be supplied by a U. S. company) 
will soon be installed at the Rio Negro 
dam and a transmission line to the city 
of Montevideo erected, thereby relieving 
that city of some of its dependence on 
imported fuels. 

The total cost of the Rio Negro project, 
including four generators, the dam, and 
transmission lines, is reported to be ap- 
proximately $35,000,000. 

This Rio Negro dam, which will im- 
pound a lake 87 miles long and with a 
maximum width of 18 miles, is intended 
as an all-purpose project, as it will not 
only supply electric power but will also 
provide for flood control, irrigation for 


Courtesy C.T, A. A, 


Sao Paulo, Brazil: The Lages powerhouse, looking south. 
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Photo from La Prensa, Buenos Aires. 


At the Rio Negro dam in Uruguay. Penstocks which conduct the water to the turbines. 


farm lands, and navigation to deliver 
farm products to the market and manu- 
factured products to the rural areas. 
Few projects offer all four of these 
facilities. 

Several other water-power and irriga- 
tion projects are included in the long- 
range plans of Uruguay. These are as 
follows: 

A dam on the Quequay River just 
north of the city of Paysandu, to de- 
velop 8,000 kilowatts. 

A dam on the Arroyo Cunapiru in the 
north of the Republic to develop 10,000 
kilowatts and to serve the cities of 
Rivera and Tacuarembo. 

A dam on the Cebollati River in the 
eastern region to develop 11,000 kilowatts 
and to serve Maldonado, Treinta y Tres, 
and other communities. 

While the average rainfall of Uruguay 
is 50 inches a year, this fluctuates be- 
tween 25 and 72 inches, and there are 
frequent and sometimes serious periods 
of drought when it may not rain for 
months at a time. Uruguay is just now 
recovering from one of its worst droughts 
in 40 years. 


Prospects in Chile 


Chile’s principal centers of potential 
hydroelectric energy, as cited in the 
plans of the Chilean Development Cor- 
poration, are located in the Aconcagua 
region to the north of Santiago, in the 
Rancagua region along the Rapel River 
just to the south of the capital, and in 
the Osorno region which includes the 
chain of lakes in the south. 

While the rivers of Chile are not large, 
they plunge down from great heights to 
the sea and offer sites for high-head in- 
stallations. Some of the lakes are well 
located for power development. In some 
of the southern Provinces the rainfall is 
in excess of 100 inches per year. The 
lakes, waterfalls, and rapids of southern 
Chile provide many power locations for 
chemical plants, smelters, and other 
large users of cheap power. Sites for 
hydroelectric plants have been surveyed 
at Tocopilla, Copiapo, La Serena, Co- 
quimbo, Sauzal, Ovalle, Lontue, Maule, 
Laja, Pilmaiquen, and at El Volcan. 


The Aconcagua system will be used 
largely in the production of Portland 
cement. This plant, together with other 
power stations, also will contribute to 
the electrification of the railroads and 
will provide power for new industries. 

At the present accelerated rate of con- 
sumption it is estimated that the indus- 
tries of Chile will consume 600,000 tons of 
cement per annum by 1945, or nearly 
double the production of 1939. Chilean 
interests have purchased two unused 
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cement plants in the United States which 
are to be dismantled for shipment 
set up in the vicinity of Coquimbo, Chile. 


Work in Four Zones 


Guillermo More, Chief of the Depart. 
ment of Energy and Combustibles of the 
Development Corporation of Chile, de. 
scribes the work in the four zoneg of 
activity of his department as follows: 

“In the southern zone in the Vicinity 
of the estuary of Reloncavi and Puerto 
Montt, surveys have been made for the 
‘Ralun’ generating plant which will use 
the waters of Lake Todos los Santos and 
will produce 50,000 kilowatts initia) 
power and at least 126,000 in full deve]. 
opment. Todos los Santos is one of g 
chain of beautiful lakes. It is 22 miles 
long, 500 feet above sea level, and only 15 
miles from the coast. The nearby and 
smaller Lake Chapo can produce 39,000 
kilowatts at a proposed site known as 
‘Canutillar’. 

“In the zone of Valdivia-Corral the 
‘Manio’ plant on the San Pedro River 
can produce 50,000 kilowatts with a 
possible ultimate production of 125,000 
kilowatts. A 36-mile transmission line 
will bring the power to Valdivia, and 20 
miles more will bring it to Corral. 

“In the zone of Talcahuano-Concep- 
cion-Penco the ‘Abanico’ plant on the 
River Laja is now under construction 
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with an immediate potential of 40,000 national Government or to the Depart- the nationalization of public-utility en- 
ich kilowatts and a final capacity of 100,000. ments, 199 to the municipalities, and terprises now privately owned. The 
nd A 100-mile transmission line connects 141 are in private hands. Together they services of interest and amortization are 
le, with the city of Concepcion. The ex- produced 293,782,492 kilowatt-hours in to be met by the income from the enter- 
traordinary economy achieved in the 1942, at a charge of 10,817,192 Colom- prises nationalized. 
construction of the plant warrants this bian pesos to consumers. Bon consump- 
usually long transmission line. This tion of electric power in Colombia more ; : 
rt. tbe most economical of all the plants than tripled between 1933 and 1942. Big Develop ment in Peru 
~ included in the program. Colombia is now considering the con- The Government of Peru, with the aid 
e “In the zone of San Antonio just south struction of a plant in the vicinity of of an Export-Import Bank loan, is 
of of the city of Santiago, the ‘Rapel’ plant the city of Manizales in the Department building a big hydroelectric development 
WS: abe : : : . 
ra js to be installed on the Rapel River of Caldas to serve the industries of this del Pat the Santa Ri 
ity initial ity of f 60,000 region, the cost to be in the neighbor- at Canon del Pato on the Santa River 
with an initial capacity of from 60, sd hich flows into the Pacific just north 
sto to 120,000 kilowatts. Atransmission line hood of 2,000,000 Colombian pesos. pero 
the of 34 miles will connect with the port A 12,000-kilowatt hydroelectric plant of Chimbote Bay. Work on this project 
use of San Antonio. Work has not yet is planned for the Paez River between was initiated a year ago by Barton Jones, 
ind begun on this dam, but the plans are Paicol and Carnicerias, Department of an electrical engineer who was previously 
tial far advanced.” Huila, and another plant is planned for associated with the Tennessee Valley 
el The Development Corporation of Chile Florencia in the Caqueta district at a | Authority. ; 
fa has agreed to allocate the sum of 900,- cost of 70,000 pesos. Other activities The project includes the installation 
lles 900,000 pesos for the construction of include the completion of the hydroelec- of five generators of 25,000 kilowatts 
715 this hydroelectric plant on the Rapel tric plant at Trumesque, Department of each, and the first two units are expected 
and River. This, it is said, will be the larg- Boyaca, and the beginning of work on _ to cost approximately $4,000,000. These 
000 est installation of its type in South a station at Titiribi, Department of units are scheduled to be completed by 
as America. A part of the power will be Antioquia. the end of 1945. Total power potential 
used to electrify the State Railways. The Empresas Unidas de Energia Eléc- of the Santa River is estimated to be in 
the The copper plant, with a capacity of trica of Bogota are constructing a dam at excess of 500,000 kilowatts. ; 
iver 30,000 tons of finished copper a year, Soacha, 15 miles southwest of Bogota. Recent discoveries of magnesium and 
pe... which Chile recently purchased from the This dam, which is 28 meters high and the known coal deposits serve to high- 
ner United States, will produce copper wire = a long, with a capacity of ae oo otings variety of the minerals in this 
e ic i j i 4,000,000 cubic meters, will make it pos- region. 
20 for this national electrification program. eis to tacbonne ta aaieak oF te Se. To augment the electrie-power supply 
Pe pe ») fel Pe any by 60,000 kilowatts. fs) e city of Lima, a hew dam 1s being 
ep Bolivian Possibilities ‘ < cas of approximately 161,000 built a few mies east of the atty. This 
the ee oie a S kilowatts of electricity is produced in will increase the power-generating ca- 
ton STE secon mutates ok naan ones Colombia. Of this total, about 114,000 pacity to 91,000 kilowatts. 
power. Plants developing some 30,000 kilowatts are available to 2,000,000 in- The Peruvian Government has ap- 
kilowatts are functioning at present and habitants of cities and only 47,000 kilo- proved the construction of 11 small 
supplying light to cities and power to the watts to inhabitants of rural areas. hydroelectric plants, but work is re- 
mines. But this is only a fraction of the A recent Colombian law, known as the tarded through lack of equipment. At 
total possibilities in this field. Some Economic Plan, authorizes the issue of the end of 1942 Peru had an estimated 
authorities estimate that up to 4,000,000 50,000,000 pesos in interna) 4 percent, electric-power capacity of 225,000 kilo- 
kilowatts could be developed in this re- 30-year bonds, to be used, in part, for (Continued on p. 33) 
public on the eastern slope of the Andes 
ted if the power could be used. 
od Lake Titicaca, it is believed, can be 


made to produce 700,000 kilowatts, which 
is more than is now produced by Boulder 
Dam. However, there is no market for 
this amount of power in Bolivia at the 
present time. 

A recent decree authorizes the munic- 
ipalities of Bolivia to organize mixed 
cooperative societies, with contributions 
from the State and the municipalities 
and from the subscribers themselves, for 
the exploitation of electric services. 
These societies are exempt from the pay- 
ment of national, Departmental, and 
municipal taxes on imports of machines 
and materials. The conditions for en- 
joying these benefits are that the socie- 
ties be formed as limited liability com- 
panies of cooperative type, and that the 
dividends or interest on the shares be 
limited to 19 percent per annum on the 
actual paid-up capital. The State will 
contribute to the foundation of the 
municipal electric cooperative societies’ 
resources which represent at least 50 
percent of the municipal contribution, 
for which purpose there will be included 
the necessary apportionments in the na- 
tional budget of the industry services of 
the Ministry of Economy. 





Photo by Albert K. Dawson. 

Rapids in the Petrohue River, southern Chile. This river drains Lake Todos los Santos; in less 
than 15 miles it drops 500 feet. This will be the site of the Ralun hydroelectric plant to 
develop 50,000 kilowatts. 


Situation in Colombia 


Colombia now has a total of 346 elec- 
tric plants, of which six belong to the 
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n- Trade Disruptions 


Affect RUG Business 


UGS of varying fibers, textures, and 
colors are still being turned out in 
this country, but in most rug factories 
men, machines, and materials have been 
utilized more for the production of war 
goods than for the manufacture of floor 
coverings, according to a supply-status 
round-up recently released. The war 
and the attendant foreign-trade dis- 
ruptions are having a most pronounced 
effect on all phases of this business. 
From converted carpet looms and 
carding machines come rolls of cotton 
duck for military tenting and tarpaulins, 
blankets for the armed services, web- 
bing, yarns, and other war textiles. Out 
of rug-factory machine shops roll a host 
of ordnance items—torpedo turbine 
wheels, Navy gun-mount carriages, ma- 
chines for loading tracer bullets—as well 
as the usual textile-equipment parts. 
Only a fraction of the pre-war pat- 
terns, sizes, and grades of rugs are now 
being made. Simplification is the rug 
manufacturers’ answer to the. problem 
of carrying out a large-scale war-pro- 
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“Civilians will see no new rugs and mats made of the tropical plant fibers [such as the manila 


By the War Production Board 


duction program and at the same time 
producing as many floor coverings as 
possible out of the reduced quantity of 
fibers available. Interruptions to inter- 
national commerce form an exceedingly 
significant factor in cutting down cer- 
tain supplies. 


Wool Situation 


Wool, a superior carpet fiber, may be 
used only at 25 percent of the rate at 
which it was used during the first 6 
months of 1941. During that year rug 
manufacturers were able to use 183,000.- 
000 pounds of wool. No carpet wool is 
produced in the United States, and now 
none can be imported from China, our 
former major source, from India, or from 
other Eastern sources. 

A small amount of carpet wool is com- 
ing in from Great Britain and Ireland, 
and permission to import carpet wool 
from the Middle East has recently been 
granted. However, available shipping 
space is being utilized for wool suitable 





for fabrication into apparel instead of 
floor coverings. 

Rayon-and-wool and all-rayon rugs, 
developed largely as a result of last year’s 
wool shortage, are encountering serious 
competition with rayon products for 
war. The same sturdy rayon yarns which 
make good rugs are needed to make 
military tires, parachute lines, and lin- 
ings for military uniforms. 


Cotton Goes Elsewhere 


Of the Nation’s total cotton produc- 
tion, 70 percent is going into production 
of the 11,000 different cotton items 
needed by the armed forces. Most of 
the remaining 30 percent goes to meet 
increased industrial, agricultural, and 
essential civilian demands. Nothing like 
the usual abundance of cotton yarn is 
available for rugs and carpets. 

Duck, commonly used as backing for 
certain types of cotton rugs, must now go 
to fill military orders. Coarse cotton 
yarn, substitute for prohibited jute for 
the warp and weft of wool, rayon, and 
some cotton rugs, is now more urgently 
needed to replace scarce jute for binder 
twine and agricultural bagging. 


Flax, and Tropical Fibers 


Very little flax has been obtainable fer 
linen rugs for more than a year. Im- 
ports from Belgium and northern France 
have been cut off. All the flax available 
from Peru, Canada, Argentina, and Chile, 
as Well as all that can be grown in west- 
ern States of our own country, must go 
to fill high-priority war orders or to 
make commercial fishing gear and sack- 
sewing twine. 

Civilians will see no new rugs or mats 
made of the tropical plant fibers— 
manila, sisal, hemp, jute—for the 
duration. All the hard cordage fibers 
that can be procured are needed by the 
armed forces and essential industry for 
rope, bagging tarpaulins, ships’ caulk- 
ings, engine packing, insulation. 

Manila fiber, never raised successfully 
outside the Philippine Islands, now 
serves the enemy. 

Supplies of sisal from the Netherlands 
Indies have been cut off. Whatever 
sisal can be imported from Central 
America, Mexico, and British East 
Africa must go first into rope for the 
Navy. 

Too little Indian jute is available for 
war essentials, or floor coverings for 

(Continued on p. 28) 
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Northern Ireland— 


We're Interested in It Because of Our Soldiers— 
But the Area Has Marked Economic Significance, 
And Here Are Facts About Its Industry and Trade 


By Donacp F. Heatuerincton, Brit- 
ish Empire Unit, Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce 


ITHIN THE PAST 2 years the 

American people have heard much 
more than ever before about Northern 
Ireland, as a result of the utilization of 
this section as a debarkation and con- 
centration point for American troops in 
the European theater of operations. Of 
the soldiers stationed there, one from 
northern New England would find the 
area more nearly like that of home, 
both economically and topographically, 
than would one from any other section 
of the United States. It has the potatoes 
and shipyards of Maine, the textile mills 
of southern New Hampshire and Massa- 
chusetts, and the dairy farms of north- 
ern New Hampshire and Vermont. In 
area it is only a little larger than Con- 
necticut. The coast line, like that of 
New England, is rough, rocky, and 
jagged; the inland country is hilly and 
rolling, the highest point being 2,800- 
foot Slieve Donard in the Mourne Moun- 
tains of County Down. Near Belfast is 
Lough Neagh, the largest lake in the 
British Isles, and in County Fermanagh 
in the southwest corner near the Eire 
border are the sister lakes of Erne. The 
percentage of land in forests, however, 
is the smallest of any country in Europe. 


Government 


Politically, Northern Ireland occupies 
a unique position. Under the terms of 
the Government of Ireland Aci, 1920, 
provision was made for the division of 
Ireland into two parts, and in 1922 the 
26 counties of Southern Ireland were con- 
stituted as the Irish Free State (now 
Eire). From the 9 counties of the old 
Irish province of Ulster, six (Antrim, 
Down, Armagh, Fermanagh, London- 
derry, and Tyne) were grouped together 
to form Northern Ireland which, in con- 
trast to Eire, remained an integral part 
of the United Kingdom. Today, there- 
fore, Great Britain proper (England, 
Scotland, and Wales) and Northern Ire- 
land together form the “United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Northern Ireland.” 

Although the United Kingdom is a 
unitary state, Northern Ireland possesses 
its own Parliament, consisting of a 
Senate of 26 members and a House of 
Commons of 52 members. Executive 
power is vested in the Governor who acts 





on behalf of the Crown, and definite 
reservations in the legislative and ad- 
ministrative power, including control 
over foreign affairs, military affairs, 
customs and excises, have been kept for 
the United Kingdom Parliament and 
Government. Actually, then, the Par- 
liament of Northern Ireland legislates 
only on matters of purely local interest, 
except under delegations of authority by 
the United Kingdom Government. In 
addition, Northern Ireland has con- 
tinued to send 13 members to the United 
Kingdom House of Commons from the 
six counties and the two parliamentary 
boroughs of Belfast and Londonderry. 
The political position of Northern Ire- 
land is, therefore, somewhat similar to 
that occupied by a state or province 
under a federal system. 


Population 


Slightly over 1,200,000 people, or 
nearly one-third of the total population 
of all Ireland, are concentrated in North- 
ern Ireland, although the land area is 
only one-sixth of the total for the entire 
island. Thus, the average density per 
square mile is slightly over twice that 





of Eire, and the population is consider- 
ably less rural. Even in normal times 
nearly 40 percent of the people lived in 
the two centers of Belfast and London- 
derry, and the proportion may be even 
higher now. 

Approximately 90 percent of the peo- 
ple are native-born, and nine percent 
of the remainder were born in the Brit- 
ish Isles. Asa result of the revolt against 
the Stuarts and the policies pursued by 
Oliver Cromwell and William of Orange 
in the seventeenth century, the northern 
counties became an area of settlement 
for the Scotch and English from across 
the North Channel. These population 
movements have continued to be of im- 
portance in influencing the political at- 
titudes of the area. Even today an Ul- 
sterman may refer to himself as “an im- 
proved Scotsman.” 


Ulster and the War 


On the outbreak of the war the politi- 
cal and geographic position of the coun- 
try necessitated the adoption of special 
measures. Participation was not a mat- 
ter for the local Parliament but for the 
United Kingdom Parliament to decide. 
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From Encyclopedia of the British Empire. 


City Hall in Belfast, the capital city of Northern Ireland. 
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Under the terms of the Government of 
Ireland Act, 1920, the regulation of con- 
ditions arising out of or related to war 
were likewise matters for the Govern- 
ment in London. Thus, although Ulster 
went to war against the Axis powers as 
a part of the United Kingdom, active 
participation in the war was placed on 
a basis different from that in any part 
of Great Britain. 

Eiré’s declaration and continuance of 
neutrality was instrumental in creating 
most of the problems and in influencing 
the decision of the United Kingdom Gov- 
ernment to act differently toward North- 
ern Ireland than toward Great Britain. 
A glance at the map of Ireland will show 
a land boundary with Eire to the south 
and west running for about 200 miles, 
and it is obvious that the task of super- 
vising passenger traffic across this fron- 
tier would be difficult. On the other 
hand, the control of entrances into Great 
Britain could be simplified by regulating 
ship movements and patrolling the ports. 
Therefore, free communication between 
the various parts of Ireland was main- 
tained, but travel between Ireland and 
Great Britain was severely restricted. 

Likewise, it was decided by the Gov- 
ernment that military conscription 
would be applied only to Great Britain 
and not to Ulster, although the Northern 
Ireland Government made repeated re- 
quests for the introduction of conscrip- 
tion into the Province. This decision on 
the part of the Government in London 
was undoubtedly prompted by the rep- 
resentations against conscription made 
by Mr. de Valera, Prime Minister of Eire, 
and by the feeling that, in the words of 
Prime Minister Churchill, “it would be 
more trouble than it was worth.” Vol- 
untary recruiting for service’ with the 
Royal forces has been carried on in Ul- 
ster, however, and a Home Guard similar 
to that of Great Britain has been organ- 
ized as a measure of domestic pro- 
tection. 


Agriculture 


In Ulster as in Eire the basic industry 
has been that of agriculture, with ap- 
proximately one-third of the gainfully 
employed male population enzaged in 
agricultural occupations. In no other 
part of the United Kingdom has agricul- 
ture been so important in peacetime. 
Although mixed farming has been pre- 
dominant, the trend has been toward the 
cattle trade and dairying. Out of a 
total value of £14,500,000 for farm pro- 
duction in 1935-36, nearly 80 percent 
was represented by livestock and live- 
stock products, and 13 percent by pota- 
toes. Since the last war there has been 
a steady upward trend in livestock pro- 
duction and a steady downward trend 
in the acreage under crops. By 1939 
less than 20 percent of the crop and 
grass area in the country was under 
cultivation. 

With the exception of potatoes the 
output of field crops has been compar- 
atively low in value, and for the most 
part this output is utilized domestically, 
either on the farms themselves or in the 
industrial areas of Belfast and London- 
derry. Alongside this subsistence hus- 
bandry, however, an important export 
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trade in farm produce has been devel- 
oped, principally with Great Britain. In 
1937 the total value of food and drink 
exports from Northern Ireland amounted 
to over £8,500,000, of which eggs 
amounted to £1,884,000 and pork prod- 
ucts to £2,631,000. In addition, livestock 
was exported to the value of £4,656,000. 

Since for trade purposes Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland are considered as 
a single unit, and customs entries are 
not required for the movement of goods 
between the two areas, it is difficult to 
obtain values or precise descriptions of 
goods traded. Furthermore, there is a 
considerable transit trade in goods mov- 
ing from Eire to Britain, and the ex- 
ports are overstated to this amount. Al- 
lowing for the transit imports of similar 
commodities, egg and pork exports in 
1937 still amounted to over £1,500,000 
and £2,500,000, respectively, and live- 
stock exports to £3,176,000. 

Ulster is a country of comparatively 
small holdings. In 1937 the number of 
agricultural holdings under 10 acres 
amounted to 25 percent of the total, and 
the number under 30 acres to 65.4 per- 
cent of the total. Only 4.4 percent of 
the total were over 100 acres in size, as 
contrasted with nearly 21 percent in 
England and Wales, 20 percent in Scot- 
land, and 8.8 percent in Eire. The trend 
has been toward increasing ownership 
of the land by the farmer-occupier and 
away from tenantry—a development 
which has received the assistance of the 
Government under the Land Purchase 
Acts, by the terms of which the Ministry 
of Finance will continue to collect land 
purchase annuities for about 60 years, 
at the end of which period all the land 
concerned will have been purchased and 
will be held in absolute ownership. 


The Linen Industry 


Next to agriculture the most import- 
ant industry, and certainly the most fa- 
mous, has been linen weaving, normally 
employing about one-fifth of the gain- 
fully occupied population, either directly 
or through related trades. This indus- 
try was founded, it is said, by refugee 
Huguenot weavers in the late seven- 
teenth century, and was fostered by Wil- 
liam of Orange. It is probable, however, 
that the industry might not have sur- 
vived had it not been for the climate 
which proved to be peculiarly suitable to 
the manufacturing processes involved. 
In the main, the industry is concen- 
trated within a 30-mile radius of Belfast, 
but there are scattered mills and looms 
throughout the country. 

In 1935, the last year for which definite 
information is available, the linen in- 
dustry produced 146,000,000 square yards 
of linen piece goods valued at slightly 
over £6,000,000. Before the war the flax 
requirements of the industry amounted 
to over 30,000 tons annually, of which 
only about 5,000 tons were produced 
locally. To supplement this domestic 
supply it was necessary for Ulster to im- 
port flax fiber from the Baltic States, the 
Netherlands, Belgium, and northern 
France, at a cost of nearly £3,000,000. 
Practically the entire production of linen 
was in turn exported—between 55 and 
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60 percent to countries other than Great 
Britain, principally to the British Do. 
minions and the United States. In 1937 
these exports were valued at £15,600,009 
for linen goods and £1,560,000 for linen 
yarn. 


Shipbuilding, Engineering 


Although coal, iron, and steel are not 
produced in any quantity locally, ship- 
building and the engineering trades rank 
as important industries. The Belfast 
shipyards are among the largest in the 
world, ranking with those of the Clyde, 
the Tyne, and the Wear in tonnage out- 
put. It has been estimated that 25,000 
workers can be utilized in these Ulster 
yards when they are fully occupied, but 
the extreme variations of demand for 
new tonnage have kept the numbers ac- 
tually employed considerably below this 
figure. 

The engineering firms are chiefly en- 
gaged in the manufacture of textile and 
marine machinery in normal times, and 
have not been set up on a mass-produc- 
tion or high-precision basis. A large part 
of the output has normally been uti- 
lized domestically, either through incor- 
poration in finished ships or in the textile 
factories of the area. 

In addition to the industries 
mentioned, others of importance have 
been the rope and_ textile-finishing 
trades. More than 2,000 people have 
been engaged in the rope, cord, and 
twine factories of Belfast, which are 
capable of producing 350 tons of all 
classes of rope and twine per week, 
The textile-finishing and clothing facto- 
ries account for another £5,000,000 of 
manufacturing output, a considerable 
part being sent to Britain. 


External Trade and Transport 


Essentially, Northern Ireland has been 
an exporter of finished products and 
foodstuffs, and an importer of raw 
materials and heavy manufactures. The 
total value of the external trade since the 
last war has averaged around £100,000,- 
000 annually—about equally divided be- 
tween imports and exports, but with a 
slightly greater value for imports than 
for exports. Nearly 90 percent of the 
exports have been consigned to Great 
Britain for consumption there or for re- 
export, and nearly 75 percent of the im- 
port trade has been from or through 
Great Britain. Practically all of this 
trade has moved through the port of Bel- 
fast, which owes its preeminence to its 
position at the end of a natural bay about 
12 miles long, to the smallness of the 
tidal range, and to its nearness to Great 
Britain. The only other port of con- 
sequence is Londonderry on the north 
shore, also at the end of a long deep- 
water channel. 

Three major railway systems operate 
in Northern Ireland and serve practically 
the entire area. Six minor systems also 
provide service, but with one exception 
their main spheres of operation are in 
Eire. The total length or route mileage 
of standard gage open to traffic at the 
end of 1936 amounted to approximately 
622 miles, and the total length of narrow 
gage to 124 miles. 
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In addition to the railway systems 
there are six inland waterways open for 
traffic, all except one being privately 
controlled in 1938. In 1936 the tonnage 
carried over these waterways totaled 
183,548 compared with 550,982 tons car- 
ried by railways operating wholly in 
Northern Ireland. The Lagan Canal 
runs between Belfast and Lough Neagh, 
the Lower Bann Canal controlled by the 
Ministry of Finance runs between Carl- 
jngford Lough on the southeast coast 
and Lough Neagh, and the Upper Bann 
Canal between Castlerock (on the north- 
west shore) and Lough Neagh. 


War's Economic Impact 


The transition from peace to war has 
not been easy for Northern Ireland. 
Soon after the outbreak of the war all 
of the main sources of flax supplies were 
shut off, compelling a curtailment of 
linen output and throwing the linen in- 
dustry back on the small amounts that 
could be obtained locally or from Eire. 
It was soon decided that an increase in 
domestic production was vitally needed, 
and it was agreed that the most imme- 
diate incentive would be an increase in 
the price paid to the farmer for the fiber. 
For 1941 the guaranteed price was ap- 
proximately 150 percent above the pre- 
war level, and for 1942 it was 300 percent 
higher. In addition, Government offi- 
cials made repeated appeals for increased 
acreage, but in many instances the 
growers were reluctant to expend so much 
effort on a crop which is a complete loss 
if weather conditions are unfavorable, 
as they were in 1941. In the early part 
of 1943 it was finally decided to grant 
an outright subsidy of £10 per acre to all 
farmers growing flax and to relieve them 
of a considerable part of the task of pro- 
cessing the fiber. 

Despite all these efforts flax produc- 
tion has not been sufficient to meet the 
needs or capacity of the mills, even with 
the increased supply coming from Eire. 
Spinning was maintained at about 30 
percent of capacity and weaving at about 
70 percent during 1942, but the relatively 
high percentage for weaving has been 
largely due to the substitution of cotton 
and rayon fabrics. Although linen 
looms could be used in processing cot- 
ton cloth, spinning was less fortunately 
placed. In order to take up the excess 
labor supply of Ulster and make possible 
the release of workers in Britain for war 
industries, considerable effort has been 
expended on shifting textile manufac- 
turing to this area. Accordingly, there 
has been a switch from the production of 
fine weaves to coarse piece goods needed 
by the services and to utility clothing 
made according to specification. Very 
little straight flax weaving is now being 
done, except for Government supplies 
requiring an all-flax fabric, and where 
flax is otherwise used it is ordinarily 
mixed with some other fiber. 

Agriculture did not meet with as many 
adverse conditions as did the linen in- 
dustry, but even here there has been a 
“veritable revolution.” In the early 
days of the war Ulster farmers experi- 
enced a shortage of feeding stuffs, par- 
ticularly corn, which had previously been 
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Removing flax from the lint hole, Northern Ireland. 


imported in considerable quantities. 
This shortage necessitated a decrease in 
the volume of pig and poultry production, 
and for some time this situation proved 
detrimental to the bacon and egg trade 
with Britain. Farm implements and 
tractors became difficult to obtain, chiefly 
because of the demands of the mecha- 
nized branches of the armed forces for 
equipment. 


More Land Cultivated 


As a part of the general program of in- 
tensifying the production of domestic 
foodstuffs within the United Kingdom, 
there has been a considerable expansion 
in the total area under cultivation in 
Ulster. In 1942 every landholder was re- 
quired to have at least 40 percent of his 
cultivable land under the plow, and this 
proportion has been increased to 45 per- 
cent for 1943. In most agricultural lines 
production has been increased, but pigs 
have continued to decrease in fotal 
numbers. 

In the endeavor to increase produc- 
tion of farm commodities the Govern- 
ment has not only adopted a system of 
fixed prices and a guaranteed market, 
but has restricted the movement of ag- 
ricultural labor (by requiring, among 
other things, that an agricultural la- 
borer not so engaged be returned to the 
farm), has advanced the minimum wage 
rates for farm workers, and has set up 
a system which will provide for a gradu- 
ally rising price level for particular farm 
products. 

In addition, subsidization has been em- 
ployed as a method of inducing increased 
production. During 1942 acreage pay- 
ments were made by the Government at 
the per acre rate of £3 for rye and wheat, 
£2 for plowing up old grassland, and £10 
for potatoes. More than £168,000 was 
paid out during 1942 under the Land Im- 
provement Scheme, and £54,000 for 
breeding sheep under the terms of the 
Hill Sheep Subsidy Scheme. Farmers 
were also able to obtain supplies of fer- 


tilizer at half cost, and to borrow for the 
purchase of seed, fertilizers, and live- 
stock. 

Although weather conditions have not 
been as favorable as might be desired, 
the Ministry of Agriculture has at the 
cost of considerable effort and subsidi- 
zation been able to increase agricultural 
production to a notable extent and to 
direct this production along the lines 
of greatest need. There is reason to be- 
lieve that agricultural output may be in- 
creased still further during 1943, bar- 
ring unfavorable weather conditions. 
Emphasis during the current year is be- 
ing placed on wheat, oats, barley, rye, 
potatoes, flax, and root crops, in an at- 
tempt to improve both the feedstuff and 
the foodstuff situations. 


Manpower Questions 


In the Belfast area the shipyards and 
engineering trades have been active in 
war production. Some time was re- 
quired before these industries could be 
brought to the desired production level, 
since they were neither equipped nor de- 
signed for high-speed output. Raw ma- 
terials had to be imported and machine 
tools provided before the industries could 
make their maximum contribution to the 
war effort. 

As a result of these conditions and 
the contraction of the linen industry 
there has been a major unemployment 
problem. In September 1940, the figures 
showed a total of 73,591 persons unem- 
ployed, compared with 63,113 in August 
1939. Since that time, however, there 
has been a definite decline. By April 
1943, the number of registered unem- 
ployed was only about 20,000. Enlist- 
ments in the armed services, transfers 
of residence to Great Britain, and grad- 
ual absorption of workers into the war 
industries have all contributed to the 
decline in unemployment. 

For a time repair work on buildings 
damaged in air raids took up some of 

(Continued on p. 34) 
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Australia 


Transport and Communication 


Radio Licenses—At the beginning of 
the current year, 1,342,512 licenses for 
single radio receivers and 30,840 licenses 
for more than one receiver were in effect 
in Australia, the foreign press says. 

It is reported also that the Australian 
Government is considering the construc- 
tion of two new regional broadcasting 
stations, one in Queensland and the other 
in western New South Wales. 


Brazil 


Exchange and Finance 


Fiscal Operations for 1942.—Total 
budgetary operations of the Brazilian 
Government in 1942 resulted in a deficit 
of 1,166,200,000 cruzeiros, which is sub- 
stantially larger than the 1941 deficit 
of 673,200,000 cruzeiros and the estimated 
deficit of 637,300,000 cruzeiros contained 
in the 1942 budget. The budget for 1943 
provides for a deficit of 492,500,000 cru- 
zeiros. The 1942 deficit was incurred in 
its entirety in the ordinary budget which 
included debt amortization payments and 
war expenditures. The extraordinary 
budget included only revenues and ex- 
penditures in connection with the 5- 
year special plan for public works and 
national defense instituted in 1939. 
Special revenues are assigned to it. 

Budgetary operations of the Brazilian 
Government are shown in the following 
table: 


[In millions of cruzeiros]} 





| 1941 1942 1943 





Item 
apes rgd Actual a 





Ordinary accounts: | 
Revenues____________|4, 045. 6/4, 388. 8 4, 565. 9 4, 777.7 














Expenditures _____- 4, 839. 6/5, 026. 1 5, 748. 0 5, 270. 2 
Risin cncckutdw whee 794.0) 637.3)1,182.1) 492.5 

Extraordinary accounts: 
Revenues__--_--_-- 719.5) 600.0) 611.1) 600.0 
Expenditures.._._...| 598.7; 600.0) 595.2 600.0 
| aE 120. 
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The principal reason for the greater 
actual deficit in the 1942 ordinary ac- 
counts than that budgeted was increased 
war expenditures following the declara- 
tion of war by Brazil on August 31, 1942. 
The Minister of Finance has reported 
such expenditures at 517,300,000 cru- 
zeiros. The principal changes in ordi- 
nary revenues in 1942 as compared with 
1941 were an increase in income-tax re- 
ceipts from 537,100,000 cruzeiros in 1941 
to 988,400,000 cruzeiros in 1942 and a 
decrease in import taxes from 1,058,000,- 
000 cruzeiros in 1941 to 674,200,000 in 


1942. Ordinary revenues in 1942 also 
included 189,300,000 cruzeiros from the 
sale of war bonds. 

The increase in estimated receipts in 
1943 as compared with those of 1942 is 
accounted for largely by an estimated 
increase of 200,000,000 cruzeiros in in- 
come-tax receipts and of 121,000,000 in 
receipts from consumption taxes. Cur- 
rent income-tax receipts are substan- 
tially in excess of the estimates, col- 
lections in the first half of 1943 amount- 
ing to 336 800,000 cruzeiors as compared 
with 153,900,000 in the comparable 1942 
period. Similar data on other categories 
of revenue are not readily available, but 
it is generally expected that receipts, ex- 
cluding war-bond sales, will exceed the 
estimated receipts substantially. If ex- 
penditures are maintained at approxi- 
mately the estimates, which do not in- 
clude war expenditures, the deficit in 
the ordinary and extraordinary accounts 
for 1943 will be less than anticipated. 

In addition to budgetry deficits, caused 
in part by amortization payments on the 
internal and external public debt, the 
Government’s financial requirements in 
1942 included 924,000,000 cruzeiros for the 
purchase of gold. The over-all deficit 
and gold purchases, totaling 2,090,200,000 
cruzeiros, were financed largely by in- 
creasing paper currency in circulation 
(the issuance of which, in Brazil, is the 
exclusive prerogative of the Treasury) 
and by discounting short-term Treasury 
paper in the form of promissory notes 
with banks. Between the end of 1941 








Brazilian Dam 


Our cover picture this week 
should be considered as illustrat- 
ing the feature article beginning 
on page 3, on “Electrification for 
the American Republics.” This 
particular scene is in the State of 
Sao Paulo, Brazil, and it shows the 
Rio das Pedras Dam as seen from 
downstream. Dams such as this 
are symbols of the increasingly 
strong “drive” for hydroelectric de- 
velopment in the republics to the 
south of us. 
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and 1942 currency in circulation jp. 
creased by 1,591,300,000 cruzeiros ang 
promissory notes by 391,400,000, a totaj 
of 1,982,700,000. 

The public debt at the end of the 194) 
and 1942 is shown in the following table: 


{In millions of cruzeiros] 








Debt 194] 1942 


External: 
Funded : 1, 288. 5 1, 239.2 
Floating 233.4 131.6 


Total 1, 521.9 1, 370.8 


Internal: 
Funded 5, 971.0 5, 290, 
Promissory notes 1,419.8 
Deposit and similar funds 1, 973.4 


Total ; 9, 364. 2 8, 895.9 
Currency in circulation 6, 646. 5 8, 237.8 


Total debt. . 17, 532.5 | 18, 504.5 





To finance the war effort, the Brazilian 
Government on October 5, 1942, author- 
ized the issue of 3,000,000,000 cruzeiros 
in 6-percent war bonds, to be subscribed 
voluntarily to the end of 1942 and 
compulsorily beginning January 1, 1943. 
Compulsory subscriptions are being car- 
ried out by obligatory purchases by in- 
come taxpayers of an amount equal to 
the tax on their 1942 incomes and by 
wage earners through obligatory with- 
holdings by their employers of an amount 
equal to 3 percent of their salaries and 
other remuneration. 

In order to obtain revenue in antici- 
pation of receipts from war-bond Sales, 
two decrees of October 5, 1942, author- 
ized the issue by the Treasury and re- 
discounting by the Carteira de Redescon- 
tos of the Bank of Brazil of 1,000,000,- 
000 cruzeiros in 3-percent Treasury Let- 
ters. To the end of 1942 only 189,300,000 
cruzeiros were subscribed. However, in 
view of the fact that war expenditures 
amounted to only 517,300,000 cruzeiros, 
it was necessary to rediscount only a por- 
tion of the authorized amount of Treas- 
ury Letters. 

During the first half of 1943 obliga- 
tory subscriptions by income taxpayers 
amounted to 153,700,000 cruzeiros and 
subscriptions by wage earners to 282,- 
700,000. Voluntary subscriptions have 
not been reported. It is probable, how- 
ever, that expenditures in 1943 are ex- 
ceeding subscriptions. This is indicated 
by the authorization on September 2, 
1943, of the issue and rediscounting of 
an additional 1,000,000,000 cruzeiros in 
Treasury Letters. 


Canada 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Price Ceiling Placed on Grapefruit and 
Lemons.—Maximum wholesale and re- 
tail prices for grapefruit and lemons in 
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Canada were fixed by an order of the 
Wartime Prices and Trade Board dated 
October 16. The price an importer may 
legally pay for grapefruit or lemons 
grown in the United States is restricted 
to the ceiling price fixed in the produc- 
ing area by the United States Office 
of Price Administration. To this may be 
added brokerage and other recognized 
charges and transportation costs. A 
wholesaler is permitted to add to his 
laid-down cost a mark-up not exceeding 
15 percent of his selling price on grape- 
fruit or 1742 percent on lemons, A re- 
tailer’s mark-up similarly is limited to 25 
percent on grapefruit and 30 percent on 
jemons. If the retailer has imported the 
fruit in carload lots, maximum mark-ups 
of 32 percent and 35 percent, respec- 
tively, are permitted. The retailer must 
display price cards showing the size of 
fruit and the price. Price lists or adver- 
tisements must also give this informa- 
tion. The new order apparently means 
that in the case of these two commodities 
Canadian retail prices will be tied to 
United States ceilings. In the case of 
oranges, however, subsidized imports per- 
mit the Canadian ceiling to be lower. 

Used Motorcars Price Ceiling Set.— 
Maximum prices for used motor vehicles 
became effective in Canada on October 
25 by virtue of an order of the Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board. The ceiling 
prices on used cars are based on the 
prices for new vehicles, percentages 
being fixed to allow for depreciation ac- 
cording to the age of the model. For 
example, the ceiling price on a car be- 
tween 6 months and 1 year old would 
be 95 percent of the price of a new car. 
Similarly, a car between 1 and 2 years 
of age could be sold for 85 percent 
of the maximum price of a new car and 
vehicles over 9 years old may be sold for 
30 percent of such price. Additions to 
the ceiling prices may be made for han- 
dling charges, accessories, and transpor- 
tation. The order applies to sales made 
by regular dealers as well as private sales. 
The regulations require sellers of used 
passenger motor vehicles to give the 
purchasers a written statement showing 
the names and addresses of the seller and 
purchaser, the terms of the sale, the 
price paid for the passenger motor ve- 
hicle, its make, model, model year, and 
serial number. 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Exemption from Export-Permit Re- 
quirements Covering Shipments of Fresh 
Lake Trout to the United States Sus- 
pended.—The Canadian Department of 
Trade and Commerce has announced 
that effective October 19, 1943, on the 
advice of the Fish Administrator, of the 
Wartime Prices and Trade Board, the 
exemption from requiring export per- 
mits for shipments up to 10,000 pounds 
weekly of fresh lake trout by licensed 
fishermen to the United States is sus- 
pended, and no exports of fresh or frozen 
lake trout may leave Canada except 
under export permit. No export permits 
will be granted for the present, until 
Canadian domestic requirements are 
filled. 

The Minister of Trade and Commerce 
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explained that larger-than-usual sup- 
plies of lake trout are required this year 
for use by the Canadian armed forces and 
civilians to replace meat and salmon, and 
that these requirements were up to the 
present not satisfactorily filled. 

The Minister stated further that since 
a large portion of the pack of Canadian 
salmon is consigned to the United King- 
dom, other fish are needed to make up 
the deficiency in Canada and that ex- 
ports must, accordingly, be controlled. 


Chile 


Tariffs and Trade Controls ° 


Customs, Entry Regulations Modi- 
fied and Warehousing Fees Increased.— 
The maximum period for the storage of 
imported merchandise in Chilean cus- 
toms warehouses was reduced from 12 
months to 8 months and the storage fees 
collected on goods remaining in these 
warehouses for more than 4 months were 
increased by Chilean decree No. 3242, 
published in the Diaro Oficial of October 
9, 1943. These fees are now levied at the 
rate of 3 percent of the import duties 
payable on the goods, if withdrawn from 
the warehouse during the first 30 days 
or fraction, 4 percent of duty withdrawn 
during the second month, 5 percent for 
the third month, and 6 percent for the 
fourth month. If warehoused for more 
than 4 months, the fees are increased 
by 2 percent of the import duty for each 
additional month or fraction. 

Bituminous Coal: Exemption From 
Payment of Import Duty Continued.— 
The exemption of imported bituminous 
coal from payment of all import duties, 
sales and statistical taxes, warehousing 
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fees, and other customs charges in Chili 
was extended until November 30, 1945 
by Chilean decree No. 7559, published 
in the Diario Oficial of October 7, 1943. 


Colombia 


Exchange and Finance 


Creation of a Bank by the National 
Federation of Coffee Growers Pro- 
posed.—At a recent meeting, the Medel- 
lin Departmental Committee of Coffee 
Growers discussed and approved a pro- 
posal for the establishment of a bank 
by the National Federation of Coffee 
Growers. 

This bank would have a capitalization 
of 20,000,000 pesos provided by the Na- 
tional Federation of Coffee Growers. 
The purpose of the institution would be 
to supply a general banking service for 
coffee growers throughout Colombia as 
well as for producers of cotton and sisal 
and possibly livestock. 

The principal office of the bank would 
be in Bogota with branches in all the 
Departmental capitals and any other im- 
portant coffee-producing or agricultural 
cities. 

If approval is given by the National 
Federation, then the plan will be sent to 
the other Departmental Committees for 
their suggestions and approval. It is 
understood that operation is hoped for 
during the first part of 1944. 


Cuba 


Economic Conditions 


The prospective early start of the 1944 
sugar crop has had a stimulating effect 
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Pertinent Comments on World Economy Today 


[Being one of a series of excerpts from books, pamphlets, and speeches] 
Problem of Reconstructing Europe’s Agriculture 


Agricultural developments in Europe in the period between the two wars 
were similar in character to those of industry. Each country endeavored to 
become self-sufficient as far as foodstuffs were concerned, with the result that, 
while some agrarian countries suffered from a chronic oversupply of agri- 
cultural products, in others marginal land was utilized under various costly 
protective schemes. The problems in the agricultural reconstruction of 
Europe, briefly summarized, are these: : 

1. Integration of production and the adaptation of crops to soil and climate 
which would enable the various geographical sections to raise the largest 
This, of course, would lead to the diversification of agri- 
culture and interdependence of farm products on the Continent. 

2. Increasing productivity through the introduction of modern methods of 
production. The standard of living of people can be raised only if they are 
enabled to produce more per acre, which involves the use of modern farm 
machinery, as well as fertilizer and scientific rotation of crops. 

3. Simple as this problem may appear from the theoretical angle, it is 
complicated because of the land-tenure system which prevails in many parts 
of Europe, and because in other instances the small holdings of the farmers 
prevent the utilization of modern machinery. The situation is further com- 
plicated by the existence in some countries of large landed estates and land- 


Integration of European agriculture would not only tend to lower the cost 


of food and to increase the standard of living of Europe but would also have 
a favorable effect on the economic and political relations of the various polit- 


(From “Some Aspects of Postwar Economic Reconstruction of Europe,” issued by 
the Institute of International Finance of New York University, New York City.) 
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on business activity in Cuba. Septem- 
ber wholesale and retail trade was 
maintained at as high or higher levels 
than in the preceding month. 

Wholesale prices for wheat flour and 
lard continued below ceiling prices be- 
cause of excessive stocks. In contrast, 
the price situation for rice, beans, and 
onions remained tight because of short 
supplies, and ceiling prices were diffi- 
cuit to maintain. Substantial supplies 
of beef became available recently and 
trade in this commodity is nearing nor- 
mal. The rise in living costs has threat- 
ened to nullify increased wages and 
salaries made to counter it, and a com- 
mittee was appointed during the month 
to study living costs and their relation 
to the family budget. 


BoarD OF ECONOMIC WARFARE CREATES 
ADVISORY COMMITTEES 


The Cuban Board of Economic War- 
fare, which was established for the pur- 
pose of adapting Cuba’s economy to 
present emergency conditions and pre- 
paring it for contingencies of the post- 
war period, resolved at a meeting held 
during the month to create several ad- 
visory committees composed of repre- 
sentatives from various important 
branches of Cuba’s economy to assist it 
in attaining its objectives. It was also 
resolved to submit to the President a 
decree designed to encourage the estab- 
lishment of war industries in Cuba to 
relieve unemployment and increase the 
supplies of strategic and other materials 
for the Cuban market as well as for the 
other United Nations. 


CATTLE AND BEEF Export REGULATIONS 
MODIFIED 


Decree No. 2625 of September 13, 1943, 
authorized until July 1, 1945, the ex- 
portation of cattle and beef by the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation. The decree 
became effective on September 29, 1943. 
Each Friday is designated as a “day of 
war cooperation” and on this day the 
distribution and consumption of beef as 
well as the slaughtering of domestic con- 


Dutch Industry—and Labor Deportation 


The annual report of 1942 of the Royal Railroad Car Factory J. J. Beynes 
at Haarlem, near Amsterdam, as published by the “Financieele Koerier” 
(Financial Courier), paints a somber picture of the obstacles facing Dutch 
industry, as regards the procurement of raw materials and skilled labor. 
According to the report, orders on hand at the end of 1941 and 1942, and 
deliveries made during the fiscal year, were as follows: 


Delivered New Orders Orders on hand 
during 1942 during1942 Dec. 31,1942 


Orders on hand 
Dec. 31, 1941 
Snes 46 
Open freight cars_.........--- 300 
Closed freight cars.........-.- 300 


Apart from the scarcity of raw materials, the management stated the 
following reasons for its inability to fill outstanding orders; deportation 
to Germany of the greater part of its young skilled labor, the declining 
physical condition of the remaining workers with a resulting increase in 
absenteeism, high taxes, and increase of overhead expenditure. 

The loss of labor in particular has been very harmful, the report added. 
In one year no less than 30 percent of all skilled workmen were taken away. 
Despite increased wage rates, the total erpenditure for wages was far less 
than for 1942 than for the preceding year. 
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sumption in Cuba is prohibited. For 
every 11 head of cattle slaughtered for 
domestic consumption in Cuba, 1 is made 
available to the CCC for export, but no 
more than 5 percent are to be exported 
as live animals. 


NATIONAL Foop CONGRESS HELD 


The first National Food Congress was 
held in Habana on September 21 to 24, 
inclusive. The agenda of the Congress 
included discussions of cost-of-living, 
diet, importance of sugar both as a food 
and as a basic element of Cuba’s econ- 
omy, the study of meat production, dairy- 
ing, marketing of food products, re- 
frigeration, preservation and dehydra- 
tion of foods, as well as the transporta- 
tion thereof, and the conservation of ag- 
ricultural resources and miscellaneous 
food industries. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Imports in July were about 12 percent 
greater by value than for the preceding 
month, and 20 percent greater than the 
value of July 1942 imports. Exports 
during this month were double the ex- 
ports of July 1942, but 7.2 percent below 
exports of the preceding month. Dur- 
ing the first 7 months of 1943, imports 
were 13.8 percent greater than the 1942 
figure, while value of exports increased 
36.3 percent. There were no important 
shipments of vegetables during Septem- 
ber. Shipments of fruit, consisting prin- 
cipally of grapefruit, were 20 percent 
larger than in September 1942, but were 
less than half the amount shipped in 
September 1941. 


TOBACCO 


The tobacco market in Cuba continues 
to be active. Exporters are continuing 
to ship filler to the United States. Most 
of this is being placed in bond for clear- 
ance after January 1, 1944, when a 
new quota year commences, the 1943 
quota for imports from Cuba having 
been filled in the first part of May 1943. 
Farmers are enthusiastically looking for- 
ward to the next year as a result of gen- 


41 23 28 
32 —_ 268 
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erally remunerative prices received for 
the 1942-43 crop, and acreage will be in. 
creased considerably. 

Larger quantities of cigars and ciga. 
rettes than in recent previous years are 
now being consumed in Cuba. In 1949 
cigar consumption was 18 percent more 
than in 1941, according to official stg. 
tistics. Present consumption is slightly 
ahead of 1942. Cigarette consumption 
also has increased. Consumption in 1943 
is at about the same rate as last year, 
United States cigarettes are likewise 
being consumed in larger quantities, 
However, at present only about 1.3 per. 
cent of the cigarettes consumed in Cuba 
are imported, practically all of which 
originate in the United States. 


Transport and Communication 


Air Traffic—International air traffic 
increased considerably during the first 
half of 1943. During this period, plane 
service between Miami, Fla., and Ha- 
bana decreased, but interisland air travel] 
increased. Movements of air express 
showed a considerable gain. 


Egypt 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Commercial Profits Limited—A de- 
cree issued by the Egyptian Ministry of 
Commerce and Industry September 15, 
1943, establishes maximum percentages 
of profit for commercial transactions. 
This decree, which became effective Sep- 
tember 25, implements a proclamation 
of July 13, 1943, which gave authority 
to the Ministry of Commerce and In- 
dustry to fix by decree the maximum 
commercial profits of Egyptian manu- 
facturers, importers, wholesalers, and 
retailers for any articles which in the 
opinion of the Egyptian Government are 
being sold at a higher-than-normal 
profit. 

The new measure provides that the 
maximum profit permitted will be as- 
sessed as follows: In the case of a manu- 
facturer, on the basis of a percentage of 
the gross cost of production; in the case 
of an importer, on the basis of a percent- 
age of the expenses of importation; and 
in the case of a wholesale or retail dealer, 
on the basis of a percentage of the pur- 
chase price. 

“Gross cost of production” is to be 
construed as including everything which 
relates directly or indirectly to the pro- 
duction of merchandise, and to the fol- 
lowing items in particular: Cost of raw 
materials and fuel; salaries of workers; 
general expenses; expenses of manage- 
ment; and amortization. “Expenses of 
importation” are to include the cost of 
the merchandise in the country of origin 
plus the following items: Insurance and 
freight costs; customs dues, quay dues 
and any other expenses paid by the im- 
porter within the customs area; trans- 
portation charges from the port or sta- 
tion to the place of actual sale; and 
postage, telegraph, and other expenses 
incidental to the opening of the letter 
of credit. 
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According to the decree the maximum 
percentages of profit authorized for the 
following products are: 


Shoes: (1) Made locally, 15 percent for 
the factory and 30 percent for the retail 
dealer; (2) imported, 25 percent for the im- 

rter and 30 percent for the retail dealer. 

Woolen piece goods: (1) Made locally, 15 

rcent for the factory and 25 percent for the 
retail dealer: (2) imported, 40 percent for the 
importer and 25 percent for the retail dealer. 

Ready-made wearing apparel for men, stu- 
dents, and children: (1) Made locally, 10 
percent for the workshop and 10 percent 
for the retail dealer; (2) imported, 20 per- 
cent for the importer and 10 percent for 
the retail dealer. 

Household goods used daily (such as 
glasses, dishes, coffeecups, teacups, forks, 
spoons, and knives): (1) Made locally, 30 
percent for the factory, 10 percent for the 
wholesale dealer and 20 percent for the retail 
dealer; (2) imported, 40 percent for the im- 
porter, 10 percent for the wholesale dealer, 
and 20 percent for the retail dealer. 

All kinds of imported paper: 30 percent 
for the importer and 20 percent for the 
retail dealer. ‘ 

Stationery supplies of all kinds (such as 
pencils, penholders, rulers, and erasers): 
$0 percent for the importer and 20 percent for 
the retail dealer. 

Razors, shaving soap, tooth paste, brushes 
and combs: (1) Made locally, 20 percent for 
the factory, 5 percent for the wholesale 
dealer and 20 percent for the retail dealer; 
(2) imported, 30 percent for the importer, 
5 percent for the wholesale dealer, and 20 
percent for the retail dealer. 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Regulations Concerning Marking of 
Cotton Piece Goods and Yarns Sus- 
pended.—It is reported that the Egyptian 
Government has issued instructions to 
officials to suspend for the duration of 
the war, insofar as imported goods are 
concerned, the regulations contained in 
a decree issued April 7, 1943 regarding 
the marking of cotton piece goods and 
yarns. 

[The decree of April 7, 1943, was described 


in ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of June 19, 
1943. ] 


Commercial Law Digests 


War-Risk Insurance Rates on Cotton 
Decreased in Egypt.—The premium (per 
month) assessed by the Egyptian Gov- 
ernment for the compulsory insurance of 
ginned cotton against war risks has been 
reduced from three-tenths of 1 percent 
to two hundred and twenty-five thou- 
sandths of 1 percent in the case of cot- 
ton stored in the Alexandria, Suez Ca- 
nal, and Suez zones and from one hun- 
dred and fifty thousands of 1 percent to 
one-tenth of 1 percent for cotton stored 
elsewhere in Egypt. 

The new rates, which were contained 
in a decree issued by the Ministry of 
Finance, became effective September 16, 


g FE] Salvador 


Economic Conditions 


Business conditions in El Salvador dur- 
ing September were seasonally slow, de- 
spite the increased volume of imported 
goods which had been arriving in the 
preceding several months. The princi- 
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pal factor discouraging sales was believed 
to be the high price level, which, for 
imported goods, rose in August to 65 
percent above the relatively normal 
year 1938. Estimates of the 1943-44 
coffee crop remained at 1,050,000 bags 
of 60 kilograms each, and domestic trad- 
ing on the future crop proceeded at a 
normal pace. The Committee of Eco- 
nomic Coordination expanded its price- 
control activities and planned to include 
in its program a wide variety of imported 
and domestic products. Requests for 
higher wages increased. 


AGRICULTURE 


Exports for coffee during the 1942-43 
quota year increased 9 percent in volume 
and about 20 percent in value over the 
1941-42 year. The proportionately 
greater increase in value was partly be- 
cause the percentage of washed coffee, 
which is higher in price, was greater in 
1942-43. Recent estimates place the 
crop for the last quota year at 917,690 
bags, almost all of which went to the 
United States. Sales of coffee of the 
1943-44 crop, as of October 6, represented 
about 14 percent of the expected crop, 
and prices remained steady. It is con- 
sidered probable that the Government 
may increase the export tax on coffee, 
but no definite action has yet been taken. 

The situation with respect to the cot- 
ton, sugar, and basic food crops con- 
tinued to be satisfactory. 


INDUSTRIAL EXPANSION 


Increased domestic and export demand 
has stimulated most industries. Al- 
though the textile mills continued to 
operate at full capacity, they were un- 
able to supply the greater demand for 
cotton thread from the hand-weaving 
industry. The Salvadoran Committee of 
Economic Coordination is therefore 
planning to ration this product and will 
also fix a maximum price for it. Small 
ironworks and foundries are providing 
for many local needs, particularly with 
respect to repairs, which were formerly 
taken care of abroad. The possibility 
of using banana fiber in manufactur- 
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Coinage Activity of South African Mint 


The South African Mint has substantially increased its coinage produc- 
tion for other countries as well as for the South African Government. 

In the past, though British sovereigns were coined, the Mint was seldom 
called upon to supply the needs of other countries. Now coins manufac- 
tured in South Africa are circulating in French Equatorial Africa, piastres 
have been coined for Egypt, money has been made for East Africa and Mau- 
ritius, and the Belgian Congo is seeking to have the Mint make no less than 
100,000,000 coins. An order for 150,000,000 coins, placed by the Netherlands 
Indies before the Japanese invasion, was not filled. 

It has been necessary to build up a reserve of South African coins to meet 
requirements resulting from wartime conditions, one of which is a certain 
amount of hoarding. Subsidiary coins issued during the fiscal year ended 
March 31, 1940, amounted to £69,800; figures for the next 2 years were £891,500 
and £571,300, respectively. For the year ended March 31, 1943, coin issued 
by the South African Mint rose to £1,319,800—which was nearly 20 times as 


The branch of the Royal Mint at Pretoria, established by arrangement 
with the British Government in 1922, was formally transferred to the Gov- 


ernment of South Africa in July 1941. The Mint then became a department 


ing sacks for agricultural produce is 
being considered. 


BUSINEss CONDITIONS 


Retail sales in August were lower than 
at any time since November 1942. The 
turn-over in all lines was about 72 per- 
cent of normal (1938) as compared with 
94 in July and 110 in March. Prices of 
drugs rose to only 127 (1938=100) and 
the volume of sales was nearly normal 
(96). On the other hand, prices of im- 
ported foods, drygoods, and hardware 
were, respectively, about 84, 80, and 67 
percent above normal. Sales of the last 
two products averaged about three- 
fourths of normal volume. The turn- 
over of stores similar to United States 
department stores was from 45 to 60 
percent of the 1938 level. 

The petitions of local transportation 
companies for an increase in freight 
rates has been rejected by the Govern- 
ment, which expressed the opinion that 
higher rates are not justified by condi- 
tions resulting from the war. 


Cost or LIVING AND WAGES 


While the cost of living of the lower 
middle class is estimated to have risen 
to about 38 percent above normal, in- 
comes have advanced very little, which 
has given rise to increasing demands 
for higher salaries. 

Following a Presidential decree of 
September 2, 1943, which provided for 
price control by curbing excessive prof- 
its, the Committee of Economic Coordi- 
nation will establish maximum prices for 
many imported and domestic articles. 


France 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


New Trade-Organization Committees 
Established. —New  trade-organization 
committees were established in France 
for general warehouses, substitute fuels 
and lubricants, oil works, fat melters 
and margarine makers, hair dressers, 
and wholesale trade in knit goods and 
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Comparative Costs of Living 


The September number of the League of Nations Monthly Bulletin of 
Statistics, when has just been published by the League Mission at Princeton, 
N. J., contains, in addition to the usual tables, special graphs illustrating the 
movement of wholesale prices and cost of living during 1940-43 in a number 


Wholesale prices and the cost of living are shown to have risen in all the 
34 countries included, and in most countries wholesale prices have risen more 


The following table shows for the principal countries the position, with 
respect to the pre-war level, of wholesale prices and cost of living at about 
the middle of 1943 (January—June, 1939=100): 
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In the United States, wholesale prices have risen less than in any of the 
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haberdashery, by orders published in the 
Journal Officiel (Vichy) during January, 
1943, according to L’Exportateur Fran- 
cais. 

Paper Bags, Boxes, and Wrapping 
Paper: Import Duties Suspended.—Im- 
port duties were suspended in France 
on bags, boxes, and other packing of 
paper or cardboard, and on paper not 
elsewhere specified, surface coated in 
white or in color, by an order published 
in the Journal Officiel of January 16, 
1943, according to L’Exportateur Fran- 
cais of January 29. 

Copper Powder and Small Plates: 
Import Duties Suspended.—French im- 
port duties on small plates and powder 
of hard metal (copper) were suspended 
by an order published in the Journal 
Officiel of January 7, 1943, according to 
L’Exportateur Francais of January 15. 

Pyrites, Sulfuric Acid, Superphos- 
phates, Sulfate of Ammonia: Price- 
Equalization Taxes Established.—Price- 
equalization taxes were established on 
pyrites, sulfuric acid, superphosphates, 
national phosphate fertilizer and sulfate 
of ammonia, held in stock in France on 
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September 26, 1942, by a decision pub- 
lished in the Journal Officiel on January 
12, 1943, according to L’Exportateur 
Francais of January 22. 


French North 
Africa 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Wheat and Barley: Tazes and Pre- 
miums Fired for 1943 Crop in Algeria; 
Prices Increased.—Taxes and premiums 
were fixed and official prices were in- 
creased on wheat and barley of the 1943 
crop in Algeria, by a decree of August 
10, 1943, issued by the French Commis- 
sariat for Production and Commerce. 

Statistical taxes of 4 francs per 100 
kilograms on hard or soft wheat and of 
5 francs per 100 kilograms on barley 
were fixed, to be deducted by the stock- 
ing organizations from the price of each 
100 kilograms of soft wheat, hard wheat 
and barley delivered by the producers. 
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To finance measures taken to limit 
the price of bread, a compensation tax of 
16 francs is also to be deducted by the 
stocking organizations from the price 
of each 100 kilograms of soft wheat ang 
hard wheat delivered by the producers, 

Premiums and allowances are to be 
applied to soft or hard wheat and barley 
according to a scale annexed to the de. 
cree. For such grains of the 1943 crop 
already delivered to the stocking organ- 
izations, a differential premium is to be 
paid, which will put them on a level with 
the increased prices. 

The minimum rate of extraction of 
flour from soft and hard wheat, not to 
exceed 90 percent, is to be fixed by the 
Governor General of Algeria. 

The net prices per 100 kilograms de- 
livered to an authorized granary of the 
National Cereals Office were fixed by 
this decree as follows (former prices in 
parentheses): 420 (365) francs for soft 
wheat weighing between 75 and 175,999 
kilograms per hectoliter; 435 (380) 
francs for hard wheat weighing between 
75.5 and 78.499 kilograms per hectoliter; 
and 315 (251.50) francs for barley 
weighing between 58 and 58.999 kilo- 
grams per hectoliter. 

[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY Of August 
28, 1943, for announcement of the prices 
replaced by this decree. ] 


Haiti 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Honey: Export Specifications Estab- 
lished.—Standard __ specifications for 
honey for export have been established 
by the Haitian National Service of Agri- 
cultural Production and Rural Educa- 
tion, according to a communique pub- 
lished in Le Moniteur, of August 9, 1943, 
Honey destined to be exported will be 
inspected by a representative of the 
Service, and unless regulations are ful- 
filled regarding purity, density, filtration, 
and sanitary preparation, exportation 
will be prohibited. The use of barrels 
previously containing petroleum, salted 
meat, or fish, even if paraffin lined, will 
not be permitted. 


Iraq 


Exchange and Finance 


Results of Government Accounts for 
Fiscal Year 1942-1943.—The Iraqi fiscal 
year ended on March 31, 1943, with large 
increases in both Government revenues 
and expenditures over 1941-42, and a 
surplus of 768,000 dinars. 

Total receipts of the ordinary budget 
increased 46 percent—from 6,706,000 
dinars to 9,814,000 dinars. The largest 
part of the increase is attributable to 
taxation on agricultural produce (from 
1,137,000 dinars to 2,046,000 dinars) and 
customs and excise (from 3,263,000 
dinars to 4,443,000 dinars), and to a 
considerable extent it is the result of the 
higher prices on which taxes are levied. 

Total expenditures of the ordinary 
budget increased 37 percent—from 
7,533,000 dinars in 1941-42 to 10,350,000 
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or exported from Newfoundland except 
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5-year plans on a district and provincial 
it expenditure were larger. Disbursements under permit obtained from the New- basis, has been announced by the Gov- 
at for the Ministry of Defense, one of the foundland Fisheries Board, according to ernment of Northern Rhodesia in its 
w: largest items, increased from 2,297,000 an announcement by the Acting Com- Memorandum of Instruction to Provin- 
ce dinars to 3,018,000 dinars. missioner of National Resources and cial Commissioners. 
id In the capital-works budget there were published in the Newfoundland Gazette The instruction calls for a plan to be 
comparative declines in revenues from of October 12, 1943. drawn up by each provincial commis- 
as 3,156,000 dinars to 2,190,000 dinars and Such permits are subject to conditions sioner in the form of a descriptive 
- in expenditures from 926,000 dinars to which the Board deems fit for regulating memorandum, accompanied by detailed 
p $87,000 dinars. The decline in revenues the export of cod oil and such conditions estimates of additional local staff and 
: is accounted for by the fact that an ad- may include the price at which cod oil expenditures required in each of the 5 
vt vance of 1,000,000 dinars from the oil is to be sold for export or exported and years covered. A separate schedule is to 
_ companies was included in the accounts other terms of sale, including the time be prepared for necessary departmental 
for the year 1941-42. A similar advance and place of export. services which cannot be locally esti- 
of appears in the current 1943-44 budget. Authority is granted the Board to can- mated—that is, development of water 
“ cel a permit previously issued if the supplies. The provincial plan is to be a 
os . holder has not complied with any of the coordinated compilation of similar dis- 
, Mexico conditions under which the permit was trict plans. 
a issued. It is contemplated that when the 
1e Wartime Commodity Controls N ew fs ] d a a ae a ee ee 
4 Tire and Tube Production Further Re- Calan nies a hiv ye it to the ee 
duced for Passenger Automobiles and . . velopmen ard. en approved by 
~ Increased for Trucks and Busses  L?ansport and Communication  tnis Board, it will be referred to the 
)) Manufacturers of automotive tires and Railway Traffic Increased.—Tonnage eads of the various government de- 
n tubes in Mexico have been required to _— of freight carried on the New Zealand = Partments for the necessary estimates 
r: reduce production and sale of tires and railways during the 4 weeks ended May for central services to maintain district 
ey tubes for passenger automobiles to 30 99, 1943, increased 6.9 percent over the  "eduirements. 
O- percent of 1941 sales, and to increase corresponding period ended May 23, 1942. The Memorandum of Instruction in- 
production of truck and bus tires and Passengers carried during the 4 weeks cludes directions for utilizing natural 
- tubes by 28 percent of 1941 sales, by ended May 29, 1943, totaled 3,626,395, an and physical resources, improving the 
on terms of an Executive decree, published increase of 55.3 percent over the total standard of living of the natives, and 
and effective October 5, 1943. Previ- in the corresponding period in 1942. initiation of an educational system, in- 
ously, production had been reduced to cluding ordinary schooling and instruc- 
75 percent of 1941 sales for passenger ° tion in land utilization, crafts, and 
suomobieresanaeranainerased §=Northern Rhodesia sera and, tial standart, 
nate tuar aie ea Economic Conditions the utilization of demobilized soldiers in 
i) C re) ay l, , 
b- A post-war project for native develop- the development of the native reserves 
or Tariffs and Trade Controls ment, involving the formulation of and their inhabitants. 
ad 
i- Additional Products Made Subject to OOO TUTTI NUTTIN NN INN NYA NYS AN ANNAN NN ANN AAA AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAARRANAD 
a- Prior Export Permits.—The exportation : 3 
b- from Mexico of sulphuric acid and ethyl “ ‘ : : 2 
3. ether has been made subject to priorex- 3 Huge Air Base in Northern Brazil a Symbol of $ 
be port permit from the Department of 3 ; 3 
he National Economy, according toa Mexi- American Ideals 3 
l- can Presidential decree, published and 2 $ 
n, effective October 14, 1943. 3 One of the mightiest air bases in the world, hacked from desolate wilder- $ 
on The Department will authorize the ex- 2 ness in less than a year by the cooperative effort of Brazil and the United ¢ 
ls portation of these products only when in 2 States, has been playing a vital role in bringing Allied victory ever closer. 3 
ed its opinion the needs of the domestic $ And its importance as a bulwark of democracy has been matched by its 9 
ill market have been satisfied. 3 importance as a concrete symbol of American energy and resourcefulness 3 
[For previous announcement of products $ and American ideals of solidarity and progress. 24 3 
placed under export restriction, see FOREIGN 3 The vast Parnamirim air station, 15 miles from Natal on Brazil’s north- 6 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of July 7, 1943.] 2 eastern bulge, was built in accordance with an agreement signed between 3 
P $¢ the two great American republics. Before 12 months had passed, a harsh, 3 
oultry Egos Placed Under Export $ lonely wilderness had been converted into a huge, sprawling city of run- ¢ 
Control—-Poultry eggs of all kinds have 2 ways, hangars, shops, living quarters, and all the other installations needed $ 
been placed under export control in @ to keep an airport larger than New York’s La Guardia Airport functioning ¢ 
| Mexico, requiring a prior export license, 2 ona wartime basis. > 4 
or issued by the Ministry of National Econ- 5 Completion of Parnamirim coincided with the beginning of the end for 3 
al omy, before exportation will be per- $ Hitler and his companions in international crime, says a statement by 
ge mitted, under provisions of an Executive 3 the Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs. The mamonth ¢ 
es decree, published October 15, 1943, and 2 airport became the chief funnel through which thousands of battle planes . 
a effective the day following. 2 and transports —s eet fly pow args - ~ narrowest —— Rhee $ 
The Ministry will issue licenses for the came an important base of operations for antisubmarine air patro: aoe 
et exportation a ieee only when the needs 2 ing shipping lanes along Brazil’s coast. And it helped to eliminate the 3 
00 of the domestic market have been satis- ~ — of attack and Rhy from abroad when that menace seemed 3 
st subi . j 2 more than a mere possibility. $ 
to eee par ncbeos gi yene —™ + How important Parnamirim has been to the defense of the whole Amer- : 
m $ ican Continent was expressed by President Roosevelt, Gen. George C. Mar- 2 
nd $ shall, and other Allied leaders when they acknowledged Brazil’s contribution 2 
0 Newfoundland = mestsa'sha Siciian Hctones, the invasion of Katy and the resulting downe § 
q rican and Sicilian victories, the invasion 0 y ee 
R.. : — of mee rman 4 4 Ame coming wor of eee sig! ben 3 
“7 * een possble without Parnamirim. And Parnami ’ ss 
a. Tariff s and Trade Controls 2 ing victory and peace nearer with each new runway and installation. : 
Ty Cod Oil Made Subject to Export Per- 3 2 
0 mit.—Cod oil may not be sold for export bp WOOO UUTUV TUT TTT O VU IU TUN I UNV NNNNN NNN NNN NNN NAAN AAA Asap aaa bnbid 
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Paraguay 


Exchange and Finance 


New Unit of Currency Established.— 
By the promulgation of decree law No. 
655, dated October 5, 1943, the Para- 
guayan Government has established a 
new unit, the guarani, as the national 
currency, to replace the peso. The 
guarani is divided into 100 centimos. It 
is to be equivalent to 100 of the former 
paper pesos and the centimo to 1 peso. 
Thus at the current buying rate of 300 
Paraguayan paper pesos per dollar, the 
guarani is valued in United States cur- 
rency at 3344 cents. 

During a period ending December 1, 
1945, the peso notes outstanding at pres- 
ent are exchangeable for guarani notes 
or surcharged (appropriately stamped) 
peso notes at the rate of 100 to 1. Dur- 
ing the years 1946 and 1947 peso notes 
which have not been surcharged will 
cease to have legal tender value, but will 
be exchangeable for guarani notes at the 
rate of 100 to 1; after December 31, 1947, 
they will cease to have monetary value. 
Upon the coming into force of the law, all 
prices, taxes, fees, salaries, and con- 
tracts are to be expressed in guarani, 
except international obligations, salaries 
paid to nonresident foreigners for serv- 
ices rendered temporarily within Para- 
guay, and obligations for services which 
by virtue of special laws are payable in 
foreign currency or exchange. 

The new unit is not linked to gold-nor 
to any foreign currency. The law pro- 
vides that pending any other solution the 
stability of the guarani is to be main- 
tained in relation to other units which 
are dominant in Paraguay’s balance of 
payments by the Central Bank “upon 
the basis of the types of exchange in 
existence at the time of the application 
of this decree law.” 

Under the new law responsibility for 
paper money as well as metallic coins 
is placed in the Bank of the Republic. 
Heretofore, the bank has been responsi- 
ble only for paper currency in denomi- 
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nations of 50 pesos and more. Notes in 
denominations of less than 50 pesos, as 
well as coins, were the responsibility of 
the National Government. Placing re- 
sponsibility of coinage in the Central 
Bank is an innovation in monetary legis- 
lation. 


Peru 


Economic Conditions 


Peruvian economy appears to be 
weathering the stress of war remark- 
ably well, although transportation diffi- 
culties, sparadic shortages of various 
foodstuffs, and some inflationary trends 
have appeared. 

Aside from damage to the cotton crop 
by insects and disease, crop conditions 
along the Peruvian littoral were gener- 
ally favorable during the latter part of 
August and September, while in the 
Sierra regions conditions appeared nor- 
mal. Sugar producers are viewing mar- 
ket conditions with restrained optimism, 
particularly in view of sales to United 
States buyers, inquiries from other mar- 
kets, and the continued high level of 
domestic consumption. 

The Peruvian Cotton Chamber has 
lowered its estimate of the 1943 crop to 
1,100,000 quintals of 46 kilograms, with 
the possibility that further reductions 
in crop yields may have to be made. 
The total area planted to cotton in Peru 
is unofficially estimated at about 125,000 
hectares for the 1942-43 season, com- 
pared with 155,000 hectares for the pre- 
ceding year. Flax acreage in the Sierra 
has been increased to about 1,800 hec- 
tares this season, encouraged by the 
completion of the new scutching mill at 
Huancayo and the prospects of high 
profits. 

The Peruvian coffee quota for the 
United States market has been tenta- 
tively set at 27,500 bags of 60 kilograms 
for the year beginning October 1. Pre- 
liminary figures indicate a rice crop of 
71,000 metric tons in districts north of 
Lima, while southern Peru continues to 
be self-sufficient in rice. Rice purchases 
in Ecuador and Chile to date are con- 
sidered sufficient for the local needs of 
central and northern Peru for the re- 
mainder of 1943 with a month’s extra 
supply. The food-supply problem ap- 
pears less critical than in earlier months 
of the year, although it continues to re- 
ceive close attention from the Food Mis- 
sion of the Office of the Coordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs and from Peru- 
vian governmental agencies. 

Peruvian manufacturing industries 
continued to operate at full capacity and 
with favorable profits. Wage increases 
were approved for textile workers in the 
Lima-Callao area. Regulations for the 
registration and reregistration of phar- 
maceutical specialties were approved. 
Within certain strict limits, “straight” 
gold mines were permitted to apply for 
materials and equipment to keep op- 
erating, while base-metal mines con- 
tinued to make satisfactory progress. 
The United States demand eased for 
Peruvian metals other than sheet mica, 
copper, and Zinc. 

Regulations were issued requiring reg- 
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istration of all companies and enter. 
prises engaged in littoral fishing, and of 
sales or direct use of all fish residue by 
fish-production plants under penalty of 
fines. The prior permission of the Min. 
istry of Agriculture was also made nec. 
essary to the exportation of fish products 
of all kinds. 

Domestic cement and gypsum prices 
were increased. 

The wholesale-price index rose from 
427 in July to 432 in August, and the 
cost-of-living index from 242 to 247, 
New price-control measures were adopt- 
ed at the close of August, involving 
a “roll-back” of maximum ceiling prices 
to the period from April 1 to 30 and the 
regulation of import prices prior to cus- 
toms clearance. An inventory of Peru. 
vian economic resources is to be made. 

The United States continued as the 
principal supplier of Peruvian imports 
from the standpoint of value and as the 
principal buyer of Peruvian exports, 
Despite war handicaps, the United 
Kingdom has also maintained an impor. 
tant volume of trade with Peru. During 
the last 3 years Peruvian trade with 
Argentina has shown important shifts, 
caused by enlarged Peruvian purchases 
of a progressively wider range of com- 
modities in Argentina simultaneously 
with decreased shipments to that coun- 
try of Peruvian petroleum products, 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Prices Established for Certain Oil- 
Bearing Products.—The Peruvian Gov- 
ernment has fixed local prices for hulled 
and unhulled peanuts, sunflower seeds, 
sesame seeds, and castor beans according 
to a supreme resolution dated October 
14, 1943. 

The decree also provides that the Gov- 
ernment will acquire directly from the 
producers all quantities of these products 
which may be offered for sale from the 
1944 crop. 


Transport and Communication 


Highway and Other Developments.— 
The Huanuco-Pucallpa highway was offi- 
cially opened in September, three bi- 
motored planes were added to the Pan- 
agra fleet operating out of Lima, and 
the Peruvian Commercial Aviation and 
Airport Corporation was formally or- 
ganized. 

New facilities for the entry of tourists’ 
vehicles and for effecting importations 
by commercial air lines were approved. 
Credits were opened to enable the Peru- 
vian Government to take over wharves 
from the Peruvian Corporation at Chim- 
bote, Salaverry, and Pacasmayo, and for 
repair and maintenance materials for 
the Tablones-Huallanca railway and the 
Chimbote port. 


St. Pierre and 
Miquelon 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Council of Fisheries Established.—A 
Council of Fisheries was created in St. 
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Pierre and Miquelon, replacing a former 
Consultative Committee of Local Fish- 
ing, by order No. 308 of August 27, 1943, 
published in the Journal Officiel of Au- 
gust 15-31 of that colony. 

The new Council, which groups the 
representatives of producers, merchants, 
and services charged with the control 
of fishing, labor, and supplies in St. 
Pierre and Miquelon, is to advise on: 

(1) The orientation of the industry of 
products and byproducts of fishing. 

(2) Measures to take for increasing the 
output and improving the preparation and 
packing. 

(3) Economic problems resulting from the 
sale of the production, such as the questions 
of exportation, shipping, search for advan- 
tageous outlets and commercial relations with 
foreign markets, and, in a general way, on 
all economic questions and problems arising 
from the maritime activities of the islands 
and looking toward their improvement by 
means of fishing. 


The former committee, which had 


been reestablished on May 30, 1930, was 
understood not to meet the present needs, 


Sweden 


Transport and Communication 


Canal Traffic—The Falsterbo canal, 
cut through the southwestern tip of 
Scania, Sweden, is reported by a foreign 
trade publication to have been used by 
10,000 vessels from its completion in Au- 
gust 1941 to July 1943. 

The canal was built to provide a safe 
passage for steamers and to shorten the 
way from the Baltic Sea to the Oresund. 


Turkey 


Transport and Communication 


Projected Railway.—A 99-mile railway 
line to connect the cities of Narli, Antep, 
Nizip, Birecik, and Kardanis is projected 
for southern Turkey. Necessary mate- 
rial and equipment are available and 
construction will start immediately. 

A line connecting Antep and Kilis is 
being considered. 


Uganda 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Returns on Crude-Sugar Production 
and Trade Required.—Manufacturers of 
crude sugar in Uganda were asked to 
make returns regarding stocks on hand 
as of September 30, estimated monthly 
production for the period October to 
December 1943, and a detailed report of 
their present foreign contracts for this 
commodity, according to the Uganda 
Gazette of September 30. 

Licenses have been required for the 
export of all sugars since September 10. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import-Duty Surcharge on Gasoline 
and Similar Products Repealed.—Repeal 
of the surcharge of 1624 percent of the 
import duty levied in Uganda on gaso- 
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line and products ordinarily used as 
such became effective as of June 1, ac- 
cording to the Official Gazette of Sep- 
tember 30, 1943. 


Union of South 
Africa 


Economic Conditions 


MANUFACTURING INQUIRY SCHEDULED 


The Chairman of the Board of Trade 
and Industries in the Union of South 
Africa has just announced that the 
Board is about to undertake a special in- 
vestigation of the manufacturing indus- 
tries in the Union. The main purposes 
of the investigation are to determine 
what can be done to raise the standard 
of productive efficiency and lower pro- 
duction costs, and to ascertain to what 
extent war industries can revert to 
peacetime activities, and whether or not 
they can absorb additional demobilized 
manpower. The report to be issued by 
the Board at the conclusion of its re- 
search is expected to give the Govern- 
ment a complete over-all picture of man- 
ufacturing industries in South Africa 
which will be of use in post-war confer- 
ences dealing with international-trade 
relationships and will also enable the 
Government to formulate a future in- 
dustrial policy for the Union. 

Demand for consumers’ goods con- 
tinues high and many articles formerly 
imported are now being manufactured 
locally, such as clothing, woodenware, 
household requisites, toys and novelties, 
and drug-store lines. This is consid- 
ered by most merchants, however, to be 
a mere wartime expedient which will be 
modified by the competitive impact of 
imported goods as soon as international 
trade channels are restored to normal 
operations. 


Cost or LIVING 


The cost-of-living index rose during 
August to a new high of 25.3 percent 
above the pre-war figure. The rise was 
principally in food, fuel, and rent. 


AGRICULTURAL CONDITIONS 


Spring planting of cereals began in 
August but it was feared that scarcity of 
phosphatic fertilizer, formerly imported 
from the Netherlands, may cause a re- 
duction in the corn yield. 


GOLD MINING 


Gold production declined during Au- 
gust to 1,059,932 ounces valued at £8,- 
903,429, a reduction of 29,776 ounces and 
£250,118 from the July figure. The total 
gold output for the first 8 months of 
1943 was 978,453 ounces below the figure 
for the corresponding period of 1942. 
This decrease is due to a shortage both 
of producing materials and of native 
labor. In August, only 295,000 native 
laborers were employed in the mines on 
the Rand. 

Nevertheless, gold shares are rising on 
the Johannesburg Bourse. Mines in the 
West Rand are especially popular as one 
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mining house has announced newly dis- 
covered gold prospects in the Orange 
Free State. 


Exchange and Finance 


Financial Developments.—Equally in- 
dicative of buoyant economic conditions 
is the increase in the Union’s Govern- 
ment revenue for the April—August pe- 
riod. Receipts totaled £37,230,000 as 
compared with £33,752,000 for the corre- 
sponding period of 1942. 

The note circulation reached a: new 
high of £47,171,000 in September, ac- 
cording to a statement of the South 
African Reserve Bank, having more than 
doubled since 1939. The statement also 
shows a new high in the gold holdings 
of the Bank. On September 24, gold 
holdings stood at £78,158,000 (statutory 
valuation), an advance of £660,000 over 
that of the preceding week. “Other as- 
sets,” representing mainly the gold 
premium account, stood at £64,369,000, 
an increase of £790,000. 


United Kingdom 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Renewal of Agreement Concerning 
Purchase of Rubber from French Cam- 
eroun and French Equatorial Africa.— 
The agreement concluded in 1942 be- 
tween the French National Committee 
and the British Government, concerning 
the purchase of rubber produced in 
Fighting French Africa (French Cam- 
eroun and French Equatorial Africa), 
has been renewed without change for 
the period from July 1, 1943, to June 30, 
1944, according to a notice published in 
the Journal Officiel of French Equatorial 
Africa on September 1, 1943. 

[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY Of April 


17, 1943, for announcement of the conclusion 
of this agreement. ] 


(Continued on p. 34) 
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Chemicals 


NITROGEN-FIXATION FLANT IN OPERATION, 
NEW SOUTH WALES, AUSTRALIA 


A New South Wales factory has re- 
cently added a plant for the fixation of 
atmospheric nitrogen at a cost of £500,- 
000, the foreign press reports. 

At present the plant is concentrating 
on the manufacture of materials for ex- 
plosives, but later it will produce chemi- 
cals, dyestuffs, and fertilizers. 


CANADIAN FERTILIZER PRODUCTION 


Canadian fertilzer production in 1942 
was valued at $20,005,585, reports a for- 
eign trade publication. 

The output included 391,000 tons of 
mixed fertilizers and 280,000 tons of 
superphosphate, synthetic ammonium 
sulfate, and ammonium phosphate. 


INCREASED ALCOHOL MANUFACTURE IN 
CHINA 


Alcohol manufacture in China has 
been stepped up tremendously since the 
war, the Chinese press reports. 

This rapid increase is reflected in the 
production index, which climbed from 
100 in 1938 to 2,566 in 1942. 
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Bags for Cuba’s Sugar Mills 


Approximately 5,300,000 Cuban 
sugar bags are to be released by 
the War Production Board for dis- 
tribution to Cuban sugar mills to 
fill 1944 requirements, it was an- 
nounced recently by the Cordage 
Branch of the Textile, Clothing, 
and Leather Division of the WPB. 
The bags, which are scheduled for 
August-November shipment from 
India, are 50 inches by 30 inches 
in size and will be shipped from 
Calcutta where they were pur- 
chased by the U. S. Office of Eco- 
nomic Warfare. 

Intended to fill the needs of the 
Cuban sugar centrals (mills) for 
the 1944 crop, the bags will be dis- 
tributed by the Defense Supplies 
Corporation to centrals that have 
not yet filled their quotas. 

In connection with the announce- 
ment, the Branch made the follow- 
ing statement. “Such centrals as 
have not yet completed their pur- 
chases should submit their orders 
accompanied by certificates from 
the Cuban Sugar Stabilization In- 
stitute, Habana, either direct or 
through their agents, to the Cord- 
age Branch, Textile, Clothing, and 
Leather Division of the War Pro- 
duction Board, Washington, D.C., 
by December 1, 1943.” 
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New CANADIAN CHEMICAL PLANT COMPLETED 


A plant for the production of activated 
Silica gel has recently been completed in 
Canada, a foreign chemical publication 
reports. 

This is the first Canadian factory to 
prepare this material, it is stated. 


SULFURIC-ACID PRODUCTION INCREASED IN 
CHINA 


The factory operated in collaboration 
with the National Resources Commission 
of China will increase its annual sulfuric- 
acid output from 300,000 kilograms to 
1,000,000 in 1943, to meet a growing de- 
mand from industry, say Chinese press 
reports. 

It is also planned to produce nitric 
acid. 


GERMANY PRODUCING ALCOHOL FROM 
POTATOES 


A considerable part of the German 
potato crop is being used for alcohol pro- 
duction, the European press states. 

More than 40 percent of this year’s 
crop reportedly will go into the produc- 
tion of power alcohol. 


JAPAN TO INCREASE NITRIC-ACID 
PRODUCTION 


Efforts are being made to step up 
sharply the production of nitric acid in 
Japan, according to a Japenese broad- 
cast, and a production-increase plan, 
drafted by the Ministry of Commerce and 
Industry, will be put into force. 

An order calling for expansion of in- 
stallations is understood to have been 
issued to eight companies, which will 
affect nine leading factories. 


GLUE MANUFACTURE, SOUTHERN RHODESIA 


The manufacture of glue has attained 
full-scale production in Southern Rho- 
desia and a very satisfactory product 
has been developed, the African press 
reports. 

Output could easily be increased for 
export purposes, it is stated. 

Gelatine is expected to be manufac- 
tured soon. 


SpaiIn’s ALCOHOL STocKS INCREASE 


There has been a considerable accu- 
mulation of stocks in the Spanish alcohol 
industry. On January 1, 1943, approxi- 
mately 2,675,000 gallons were on hand. 

Production during the first quarter of 
1943 totaled 6,455,000 gallons and con- 
sumption was 5,567,000 gallons. At the 
end of the quarter stocks had risen to 
about 3,563,000 gallons, an increase of 
more than 33 percent. 


SWEDISH PLANT SEEKS NEW USES FOR 
ARSENIC 


Extensive research has been conducted 
in Sweden to find new uses for the ar- 
senic produced by Boliden, one of the 
largest mining and industrial concerns 
in the world. 


The company recently began construc- 
tion of six large silos at its smelter works 
in Ronn Skar for the storage of arsenic, 
Stocks are said to total about 350,000 
tons. 


SopruM-SILICATE PRODUCTION INCREASED IN 
THE UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


Sodium silicate is being produced from 
local raw materials by two additional] 
factories in the Union of South Africa, 
one in Johannesburg and one in Durban, 
the foreign press reports. 

The Union formerly imported more 
than 4,000,000 pounds of sodium silicate 
annually. Some of Indian origin is also 
sold in East Africa for soap making. 
It is hoped that domestic manufactur- 
ers will be able to supply substantial 
quantities of the product to both markets. 


TAR MARKET ACTIVE IN U. K. 


The United Kingdom tar market has 
continued to maintain full-scale activity 
in all its branches, a British chemical 
publication reports. 

Production of tar acids has increased 
to such an extent that the handling 
capacity of refineries is being taxed. As 
a result, there have been substantial 
shipments to the United States of crude 
and other ‘“nonschedule” tar acids 
through ‘“Pamtas.”’ 


Puiastic From Paper USED IN U. K. 


A paper-based plastic material is be- 
ing used in the United Kingdom to make 
battery boxes for Army pack radios, a 
British chemical journal states. 

The composition, it is said, combines 
two valuable properties—it is very light 
in weight and is resistant to battery acid. 

This same plastic is employed for 
making containers for anti-malaria 
equipment, first-aid boxes, Oxford va- 
porizers, and surveying instruments. 
Land-mine detectors are also made 
chiefly from it. 


Coal, Coke, and 
Charcoal 


CoaL RATIONING IN BULGARIA 


Coal rationing for households in Sofia, 
Bulgaria, and vicinity, for the period 
from September 15 to December 21, 1943, 
is being handled as follows: 

Households with one or two members, 
authorized to heat one room, will receive 
half a ton of coal plus a quarter of a ton 
for kitchen use; lacking a kitchen, only 
half a ton is to be received. 

Households with three or four mem- 
bers allowed heat for two rooms, will get 
three-quarters of a ton for heat and a 
quarter of a ton for kitchen use, unless 
there is no kitchen, in which case only 
three-quarters of a ton will be allowed. 
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Households with five or more members, 
authorized to heat three rooms, will re- 
ceive 1 ton of coal for heat and 42 ton 
for kitchen use. 

Fuel merchants are instructed to fur- 
nish coal first to households which did 
not receive coal during the preceding 
quarter. 

The general policy in distributing coal 
is to supply first those homes housing a 
newborn child, small children, or sick 
persons, or f amilies whose head is either 
mobilized or a war invalid. Upon receipt 
of a special order issued by the Commis- 
sariat of Supply, the first three categories 
may receive one-third more coal than 
the quantity allowed by the general ra- 
tioning plan. 


PERv’s COAL DEPOSITS STUDIED 


The importance of Peru’s coal deposits 
was stressed by President Prado in his 
message to Congress on the mineral in- 
dustries of Peru. Attention was called to 
studies and exploitation designed to pro- 
vide coal for export as well as for domes- 
tic consumption. Improvement of trans- 
portation facilities for coal also was 
mentioned. 

In the region of Huayday and the 
Callejon de Huaylas, exploitation of coal 
concessions has been expedited to a point 
where there is enough tonnage to be put 
on the market when road and port con- 
struction are completed. 

Promising results were obtained from 
studies of deposits in the region of Silla- 
pate, district of Unturo, Province of 
Huarochiri. 

A study of asphaltite deposits in the 
Junin region was made for the three-fold 
purpose of utilizing fully the calorific 
value, obtaining various products from 
its distillation, and recovering the vana- 
dium from the ashes. 

Looking toward supplying fuel to the 
southern region of Peru and perhaps to 
Bolivia, explorations have been made of 
deposits in Carumas and Moquegua, and 
some in the Departments of Puno and 
Cuzco. 

The anthracite mines in the Ancos re- 
gion of Peru employ 300 men. Shipments 
will be from the rapidly expanding port 
of Chimbote. 

For domestic use, President Prado ad- 
vocates replacing charcoal with coal, to 
conserve wood. Laboratories of the 
Cuerpo de Ingenieros de Minas have 
tested a fuel that is reported to have the 
advantages of charcoal, is less costly, and 
can be used in present appliances. 

The Banco Minero is taking an active 
part in the exploitation of the Oyon coal 
mines with a view to the production of 

semidry or domestic coke to replace char- 
coal. Road improvements to these mines 
have been authorized. 

Coal production in Peru increased from 
75,447 metric tons in 1938 to an estimated 
120,000 metric tons in 1942. 


COAL OUTPUT IN THE U. K. 


Coal output in the United Kingdom 
for a 52-week period ended in June 1943 
amounted to 201,500,000 tons. A labor 
force of 704,000 is expected to drop by 
the end of the year to 690,000, represent- 
ing output at the rate of less than 300 
tons per rman per year. 
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Construction (In- 


cluding Highway) 


BUILDING PERMITS ISSUED IN BUENOS AIRES, 
ARGENTINA 


Building permits issued in Buenos 
Aires, Argentina, in July numbered 1,459 
with a declared value of 16,185,490 pesos. 
In June, 1,360 permits, valued at 15,586,- 
244 pesos, were granted; in July 1942 
there were 1,403 permits, with a value of 
15,806,605 pesos. While there was an 
increase in permits, the surface covered 


by these permits showed an opposite - 


trend. The area covered in July 1943 
was 142,339 square meters, compared 
with 161,000 square meters during June, 
and 188,000 square meters in July of last 
year. 

For the first 7 months of 1943, 9,233 
building permits were issued for an ag- 
gregate construction value of 114,296,108 
pesos and a surface coverage of 1,058,221 
square meters, compared with the cor- 
responding period in 1942, when 8,688 
permits, calling for work valued at 91,- 
167,280 pesos and involving 892,562 
square meters of floor area were issued. 

This is an increase of 6.3 percent in 
the number of building permits issued; 
25.4 percent in the total construction 
value; and 18.6 percent in the area 
covered. 


CONSTRUCTION IN CANADA 


Construction contracts awarded 
throughout Canada in August 1943 had 
a declared value of $23,900,000, compared 
with $16,200,000 in the preceding month. 

Restrictions now being imposed, pri- 
marily to conserve materials, are having 
the effect of postponing many building 
programs until after the war. 


BUILDING PERMITS IN CHILE 


Permits were granted in Chile in July 
1943 for 62,217 square meters of con- 
struction at an estimated cost of 62,655,- 
800 pesos. In June, permits were issued 
for 60,959 square meters of construction 
valued at 69,889,500 pesos. 


IRRIGATION PROJECT COMPLETED IN CHINA 
CHINA 


Irrigation projects under construction 
or projected in Shensi Province, China, 
will bring water to approximately 2,333,- 
300 acres of land. Only three one- 
fourteenths of the program, however, is 
expected to be completed by the close of 
1944. 

Since the creation of the present irri- 
gation plan in 1930, seven projects have 
been completed serving about 314,000 
acres. Six additional projects, which 
will irrigate approximately 172,300 acres, 
are now under construction. Plans have 
been formulated for eight more projects 
when funds and materials become 
available. 


IRRIGATION PROJECT COMPLETED IN CHINA 


Agricultural production in the Meng 
Chiang district of China, has increased 
as a result of the recent completion of 
the Sangchien River dam and irrigation 
system. This work was started in 1941 
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Canadian Fresh Fish for 
the U.S, A. 


In normal times, an average of 
about 64 cars of fish, mostly sal- 
mon and halibut, is shipped out of 
Prince Rupert (British Columbia) 
each month by Canadian National 
Railways—most of it going to New 
York, Philadelphia, Chicago, St. 
Louis, and other big cities in the 
United States. This year, the av- 
erage has climbed to 150 cars a 
month—an increase of almost 150 
percent. 

During summer months, these 
refrigerator cars are packed with 
ice and inspected along the line by 
railway express messengers, and 
cars are re-iced if necessary. In 
the winter months, the men have 
an entirely different job to do. 
They must make sure that the tem- 
perature in the car never goes 
lower than 15 below zero—as 
it does in Canada. Then they 
have to light fires in heaters which 
are kept in the fish cars for that 
special purpose. Otherwise, the 
customers would get frozen, not 
fresh, fish. 
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and involved an outlay of 30,000,000 yen, 
according to the Japanese. 

The Shangkan River dam, started in 
September 1941, is also reported com- 
pleted. 


PROJECTED SUBURB OF DUBLIN, EIRE 


A construction program to cost more 
than £2,000,000 is outlined for the town 
of Cabra, a suburb of Dublin, Eire. 

Six hundred buildings are being con- 
structed to accommodate about 4,000 
families. 

The settlement will have a new church, 
a boys’ school, and a vocational school. 
Other features include two shopping 
centers, a children’s playground, and 
factory spaces. A swimming pool has 
been provided in the Tolka Valley near 
Cabra. 


IRRIGATION INSTITUTION ESTABLISHED IN 
IRAN 


To develop and improve irrigation in 
Iran, the Independent Irrigation Institu- 
tion has been established by the Govern- 
ment and will operate under the direc- 
tion of the Ministry of Agriculture. 

The Institution will have supervision 
over all irrigation activities of the 
country, including irrigation establish- 
ments, constructions for the division of 
river water, public channels, and public 
pools and springs whose water is used for 
cultivation. 


PUBLIC-WORKS PROJECTS IN TURKEY 


‘Press announcement has been made 
by the Ministry of Public Works of 
Turkey that work is to start soon on 
three flood-control and irrigation proj- 
ects. These include the construction of 
a large dam to prevent floods of the 
Seyhan River, at an estimated cost of 
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Brazil’s New Construction- 
Materials Allocation 


Dbb+ +. 
verre 


An allocations system for the dis- 
tribution of construction mate- 
rials has been established in 
Brazil. Construction projects are 
divided into three categories: (a) 
essential, (b) current or ordinary, 
and (c) deferrable. 

Materials subject to the control 
of the Coordinator of Economic 
Mobilization will not be allocated 
to category (c) projects, and will be 
allocated to category (b) projects 
only when surpluses are available 
and essential needs have been met. 

Essential civil works are those 
necessary to the war effort or to 
utilities and services strictly in- 
dispensable to the life of the people. 
Civil construction works classed as 
deferrable include those whose ex- 
ecution does not constitute the es- 
tablishment of new utilities or the 
substantial improvement of the ex- 
isting ones; and those which, 
though bringing about the advan- 
tages: mentioned, do so relative to 
utilities whose services, in the 
present situation, should be con- 
sidered as nonessential. All other 
civil construction works are con- 
sidered current or ordinary. 
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2,000,000 Turkish pounds; construction 
of dams at Dampullu and Karadere at 
an expenditure of approximately 1,690,- 
000 Turkish pounds; and the reinforce- 
ment of the Gediz Dam near Menemen. 


Electrical 
Machinery and 
Equipment 


PROJECTED HYDROELECTRIC PLANT, 
COLOMBIA 


The Governor of the Valle del Cauca 
Department, Colombia, has been author- 
ized to establish a company for the con- 
struction of a hydroelectric plant at 
Achicaya, says the foreign press. 

Total cost of the project is expected 
to be about 8,000,000 pesos ‘(approxi- 
mately $4,571,200) but initial capitaliza- 
tion of the company will be 2,000,000 
pesos (about $1,142,800). 


WorK ON MANCHURIAN HYDROELECTRIC 
PLAN PROGRESSING 


Construction work is progressing on 
the Huanjen hydroelectric power plant 
on the Hu River in Fengtien Province, 
Manchuria, states the Japanese press. 


NEW HYDROELECTRIC PLANT EASES POWER 
RESTRICTIONS IN AREQUIPA, PERU 


The Sociedad Eléctrica de Arequipa, 
Ltda., of Peru, has almost doubled its 
power supply by constructing a new hy- 
droelectric plant a Charcani, a suburb of 
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Arequipa. This plant, built at a cost of 
approximately 1,000,000 soles (about 
$153,845) is reported by the Peruvian 
press to be equipped to generate 3,200 
horsepower. The combined capacity of 
the two old plants is 3,500 horsepower. 

Completion of the Charcani plant will 
make it possible for the company to im- 
prove public-lighting service in Arequipa 
and also to provide power for stoves, 
heaters, and other household appliances, 
the use of which previously was re- 
stricted. 


Essential Oils 


NEW ZEALAND’s IMPORTS FROM THE U. S. 


The New Zealand Customs Department 
has released figures showing that essen- 
tial oils and mixtures valued at £NZ11,126 
were imported from the United States 
during the month of June. This amount 
brought the cumulative total for the first 
6 months of 1943 to £NZ46,743. 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


Coffee and Cocoa 


EcUADOR’s COFFEE CROP 


Estimates indicate that the 1943 Ecua- 
doran coffee crop will surpass crops pro- 
duced in the past few years. 

Deliveries at the port of Guayaquil 
during September 1943, continued on the 
same heavy scale as in the preceding 
month, totaling 22,000 quintals of 101.4 
pounds each, and deliveries at the port 
of Manta, the coffee export center for the 
principal coffee-producing Provinces of 
Manabi and Los Rios, were about double 
those at Guayaquil. 

Coffee exported from Ecuador in Sep- 
tember 1943, amounted to 41,828 bags of 
60 kilograms each, according to an unoffi- 
cial source, as compared with 16,655 bags 
in September 1942. 

September wholesale quotations on 
first-grade coffee suitable for export, 
compared with quotations for the corre- 
sponding month in 1942, are shown in the 
following table: 





Value ! 
Quotations Pt et 
September September 
1942 1943 

Per pound Per pound 

Average $0. 074 $0. 062 
Maximum . 081 064 
Minimum . 067 060 





‘In U.S. currency 
ECUADORAN COCOA CROP 


The 1943 Ecuadoran cocoa crop will 
undoubtedly be the largest in recent 
years. Deliveries at the port of Guaya- 
quil during the period January 1 to 
September 30, 1943, amounted to 326,- 
709 quintals of 101.4 pounds, an increase 
of 91.514 quintals compared with de- 
liveries during the corresponding period 
of 1942. 
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Quantities of the various types of 
cocoa delivered at Guayaquil d 
September 1942 and 1943 and cumulg. 
tive figures for the first 9 months of 1949 
and 1943 are as follows: 


|In quintals of 101.4 pounds) 








September Jan. 1 to Sept, a9 
Grade —— 

1942 1943 1942 1943 
Arriba. __. 4,389 | 5,752 | 135,944 | 202 055 
Machala 11,706 | 10,869 | 42,916 | 49 933 
A 10, 562 | 10,443 | 56,335 | 74, 79) 
ences ceiptenierel ietcneniecah an 
Total_........| 26,657 | 27,064 | 235,195 | 326, 799 








In the first 9 months of 1943 Ecuado- 
ran cocoa exports were also larger than 
during the comparative period of 1942. 
By the end of August, exports were equal 
to those of the calendar year 1942. 

Not only has there been a heavy in- 
crease in exports to the United States, 
but exports to Mexico, Peru, Switzerland, 
and Argentina, have been on a larger 
scale than in recent years. 

Cocoa exports during September 1943 
amounted to 1,173,849 kilograms, valued 
at $223,762, according to an unofficia] 
source, as compared with 1,889,358 kilo- 
grams, valued at $355,331 in September 
1942. 


COFFEE-CROP PROSPECTS, NICARAGUA 


The outlook for the coming coffee crop 
in Nicaragua has not changed appreci- 
ably in the past few months. The trade 
estimates that between 220,000 and 240,- 
000 bags of 60 kilograms each will be 
harvested during the 1943-44 season, 

The worst crop outlook is in the Jino- 
tega-Esteli region, where, it is reported, 
growing conditions were poorest during 
the present season. Fortunately only a 
small percentage of the total Nicaraguan 
coffee crop is produced in that area. 

Conditions in the Metagalpa region 
are somewhat better, but only a mediocre 
crop is expected. In the Sierra and 
Carazo regions, the uplands south of 
Managua, where 75 percent of the Nic- 
araguan coffee is grown, crop estimates 
are higher. On some farms a 20-percent 
increase in production is expected over 
that of last year. Despite this increase 
in the most important coffee-growing 
areas of Nicaragua, the estimate of 220,- 
000 to 240,000 bags is regarded as only 
a fair crop. 

During September small quantities of 
preseason coffee were picked, although 
the main picking season is not until 
December and January. 


Dairy Products 
CANADIAN BUTTER AND CHEESE PRODUCTION 


Heavy rainfall in Canada made excel- 
lent pasturage and hay crops, and as a 
result July milk production for all Can- 
ada was from 5 to 10 percent more per 
cow than during that month in any 
recent year. 

Creamery-butter production during 
the 8-month period, January to August 
1943, was 15 percent above last year, but 
this was partially offset by a 27-percent 
reduction in the production of cheddar 
cheese. 
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On September 1, 1943, stocks of butter 
amounted to 75,000,000 pounds, a 50-per- 
cent increase over a year ago, while stocks 
of cheese, totaling 49,000,000 pounds, 
were down 32 percent. 

Plans are being made to send some 
putter to the United Kingdom in addi- 
tion to the large shipments of cheese. 


BuTTER Exports From NEw ZEALAND 


Butter, valued at £NZ6,219,391, was ex- 
ported from New Zealand during the first 
5 months of 1943, according to data re- 
cently released by the Customs Depart- 
ment of that country. This represents a 
decline of less than 1 percent from butter 
exportations in the corresponding period 
of 1942. 


NoRWEGIANS LacK BUTTER AND MARGARINE 


Theoretically the daily ration of butter 
and margarine in Norway is 30 grams per 
person; actually, it is between 8 and 10 
grams. According to the foreign press, 
edible fats totally disappear from the 
markets of some sections of Norway for 
weeks in succession. Neither are there 
substitutes to put on bread, since cheese, 
marmalade, meat, and sardines have long 
been unavailable. 


BUTTER AND CHEESE SHORTAGE IN THE 
UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


Figures released during September by 
the Office of Census and Statistics of the 
Union of South Africa show a falling off 
in butter and cheese production in that 
country, principally because of the ab- 
normally cold weather of the past winter. 

Stocks of butter became so low that it 
was necessary to import supplies from 
Australia during August. Creamery but- 
ter manufactured in South Africa during 
August totaled 1,985,646 pounds or 277,- 
142 pounds less than in August 1942. 

Butter stocks at the end of August were 
only 2,543,137 pounds—1,160,373 pounds 
less than at the end of August a year 
ago. 

The cheese position is similar. August 
production amounted to 963,534 pounds, 
a decrease of 221,440 pounds as compared 
with August 1942. Stocks of cheese at 
the end of the month were about a 
third lower than they were a year ago. 


Fruits and Nuts 


SPANISH OLIVE Crop 


From 50,000 to 60,000 hogsheads of 
queen olives and from 25,000 to 30,000 
hogsheads of manzanilla olives will be 
pickled from the Spanish green-olive 
crop this season, according to estimates 
of the trade. Approximately from 
40,000 to 45,000 hogsheads of queen 
olives and from 20,000 to 23,000 hogs- 
heads of the manzanilla crop will be suit- 
able for export. 

An order of the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture dated September 10, 1943, provides 
that growers and picklers of green olives 
may pickle queen olives and ordinary 
qualities of manzanilla olives. In the 
Province of Seville, the “moron,” “rapa- 
salla,” and “ojiblance” varieties of olives 
may also be pickled. The pickling of 
black olives (“moradas”) is authorized 
only for queen olives. 

By the same order, olives are graded 
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and priced locally as follows: Queen 
olives of sound quality not smaller than 
130 olives a kilogram, a minimum of 50 
pesetas for 50 kilograms; manzanilla 
olives of sound quality in sizes not 
smaller than 320 olives a kilogram, a 
minimum of 75 pesetas for 50 kilograms. 
These prices and sizes are the same as 
last year, delivered at the buyers’ ware- 
houses. In October 1943, 10 pesetas 
above these prices were being paid. 
Prices of all other varieties of olives may 
be contracted for freely. 

Permission granted this year to pickle 
medium and ordinary manzanilla olives 
and other varieties of olives is said to 


be the result of an abundance of olives - 


suitable for olive-oil production. 

About 2,540 hogsheads of queen and 
8,000 hogsheads of manzanilla olives re- 
main in stock. All the queen olives and 
3,200 hogsheads of the manzanilla olives 
have already been contracted for, how- 
ever, and are awaiting shipment. 


SPANISH ALMOND SITUATION 


Although the yield of the almond crop 
varied in the Spanish Provinces of Ma- 
laga, Granada, and Almeria, as a result 
of adverse weather conditions in March 
and April, it is believed that the aggre- 
gate production of these three prov- 
inces will be close to early-season esti- 
mates of 4,500 metric tons of shelled nut 
meats. Sizes, however, run to small and 
medium kernels; larger sizes will be 
scarce. 

When the season commenced in Sep- 
tember, demand for supplies was fairly 
active and prices rose somewhat. It 
was reported that some warehousemen 
bought shelled almonds in any quantity 
at from 8 to 8.50 pesetas per kilogram. 
Farmers, however, were delivering only 
a small portion of their crop, as they ex- 
pected a better market in October or 
November. 

After 24% years of complete stagnation, 
the export movement of shelled almonds 
has been renewed, and opening demand 
for both Jordans and Valencias was sur- 
prisingly keen. 

The 1943 almond crop in the Levante 
region of Spain is estimated by the trade 
to be about 6,000 metric tons, or about 10 
percent less than last year. The qual- 
ity of the crop is said to be inferior to 
last year. 

Spain is still burdened with a surplus 
almond stock estimated to be the equiv- 
alent of two normal crops, and domes- 
tic consumption continues to be small 
because of high fixed prices. 


SoutH AFRICAN DECIDUOUS FRUIT 
INDUSTRY 


With the outbreak of war, the South 
African deciduous fruit industry, espe- 
cially that of apples and pears, was faced 
with a serious problem. Prior to the war, 
growers of all types of deciduous fruit 
were depedent to a greater or lesser de- 
gree on oversea markets, principally the 
United Kingdom. In normal years ap- 
proximately 30 percent of the apple crop 
and 75 percent of the pear crop were 
shipped to London. Thus, in 1941 when 
shortage of shipping space made it im- 
possible to continue oversea shipments 
of fresh fruit (with the exception of cit- 
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rus fruit, which was wanted for its vita- 
min-C content), it was obvious that 
unless the Government came to the as- 
sistance of South African fruit pro- 
ducers, they would not be able to carry 
on. 

To meet the altered situation, the 
Deciduous Fruit Board, which prior to 
the war was purely a regulative body, was 
given authority to buy and sell all or 
part of the various table-fruit crops, and 
thus regulate the marketings of all crops 
which had formerly relied on oversea 
markets. The Board has purchased from 
growers a quantity of fruit equivalent to 
an average of their exports during the 
2 years prior to the war, at prices slightly 
below those formerly obtained. 

It is reported that 20 percent more 
apples are being produced in South 
Africa now than before the war, as new 
orchards have begun to bear. 

The domestic market has increased 
steadily in the past few years. This year 
has been especially good. Demand has 
increased on the part of inland con- 
sumers and ships’ chandlers who supply 
visiting merchant and naval vessels. 
Growers have been able to dispose of the 
major part of their crop without deliv- 
ering it to the Board. This year’s apple 
crop is estimated at 20,000 tons (1,000,000 
cases), and of this amount the Board has 
handled 1,000 tons, of which only 5 per- 
cent has been dried. 

A gas (carbon dioxide) storage center 
for apples with a capacity said to be 
the largest in the world has recently been 
completed at Elgin, Cape Province. 

Before the war approximately 75 per- 
cent of the pear crop was exported to the 
United Kingdom and in order to prevent 
total chaos in the market the Board since 
1941 has undertaken to purchase the en- 
tire crop. It has succeeded in disposing 
of the production satisfactorily and ex- 
pects the alternative outlets it has opened 
up to provide a base for a permanent 
increase in the market for South African 
pears. 

Pears are a relatively perishable crop 
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and must be marketed or processed 
speedily after picking. Private producers 
did not have the facilities for drying the 
fruit and cold-storage space was likewise 
inadequate to store the crop. The Board 
therefore invested about $15,000 in dry- 
ing and dehydration plants. 

Five dehydration plants having a ca- 
pacity of 15,000 tons are either in opera- 
tion or will be ready for operation in the 
coming season. 

It is proposed to devote half the ca- 
pacity of the dehydration plants to pears 
in the coming season, December 1943 to 
May 1944, and the remainder to miscel- 
laneous fruit. At the close of the fruit 
season the plants will be used for the 
dehydration of vegetables. 

The Board is reported to be enthusias- 
tic over the results obtained with its 
dehydration plants and expects to con- 
tinue dehydrating pears on a large scale 
in the post-war period. 

Pear cores and waste have also been 
dehydrated for use as cattle feed. This 
product has found a ready market be- 
cause of a shortage of normal stock feed. 

Dehydrated pears have been favorably 
received by local consumers in South 
Africa and this form of processing is 
considered especially suitable to the cli- 
mate of that country as storage and 
transportation facilities are limited. The 
dehydrated pears are sold in both coastal 
and inland markets through the year. 
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Grain and Products 


CASSAVA FACTORY OPERATING IN BARBADOS 
(B. W. I.) 


The Government cassava factory in 
Barbados, British West Indies, is re- 
ported to be well established and flour 
for home consumption and a livestock 
meal are now being produced at the rate 
of about 5 tons per day. The flour is 
being mixed with wheat flour for the 
production of biscuits, but it is claimed 
that later it will be available for purchase 
in the shops. The meal is in demand as a 
substitute for cornmeal, bran, and pol- 
lard, all of which are scarce. 


PERUVIAN RICE SITUATION 


Peruvian rice production in areas 
north of Lima will amount to 71,000 
metric tons in 1943, including a surplus 
of 1,300 tons from the Camana district 
of southern Peru, according to prelim- 
inary estimates. However, since con- 
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during the war. 


tongs, chisels, and charcoal. 


Here is how the plan works: 


produced from local materials. 


delivery. 
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Assistance Given to “Other Americas” in 
Manufacture of Tools 


Drawings and written instructions for the making of tools and other 
essential equipment are now being made available by the United States 
to the other American republics to help counteract wartime shortages. 

With United States manufacturing, other industry, and shipping concen- 
trated upon war tasks, the furnishing of technical instructions for local 
manufacture “provides one practical solution to the problem of overcoming 
the wartime loss of imports in the other American republics,” says a state- 
ment by the Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs. 

This technical aid has been made available through a project of the 
Institute of Inter-American Affairs, an agency of the Coordinator’s Office, 
which is cooperating with the other American republics in health, food, 
and emergency rehabilitation activities growing out of wartime needs. 

Technicians in eight republics—Honduras, Costa Rica, Nicaragua, El 
Salvador, Venezuela, Ecuador, Bolivia, and Paraguay—have asked for, and 
have received, drawings and instructions for the production of 20 separate 
items which are urgently neeeded to maintain minimum living standards 


These items include the simple tools of the farmer—machetes, hoes, and 
axes—as well as blacksmith equipment, such as bellows, anvils, hammers, 


The Institute’s Development Project engineers are working on additional 
plans for the manufacture of grain-storage bins, insecticides, iron-ore 
smelting equipment, sulphuric acid and adhesives, which are a few of the 
items included in more than 80 requests forwarded to Washington. 


A farmer in Honduras, for instance, needs hand tools in order to raise 
food. He communicates with the Institute’s field representatives stationed 
in Honduras. The farmer’s requst is relayed to Washington. The en- 
gineers of the Local Resources Development Project then determine what 
materials for the manufacture of hand tools are available in the farmer’s 
locality. A vital part of the program is that these needed tools will be 


Having determined what materials are available, the engineers prepare 
drawings and instructions to show how to build and use the equip- 
ment the farmer must have. The drawings and instructions, in both 
English and Spanish, are then sent to the Institute’s field representatives for 
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sumption is estimated in excess of 90,. 
000 tons in northern and central Peru, it 
will probably be necessary to import 
nearly 20,000 tons. These estimates are 
understood to include allowances for jn. 
creased consumption because of greater 
purchasing power and shortages of other 
foodstuffs. There are indications that 
rice purchases have already been made 
in Ecuador and Chile, which not only 
cover the deficit, but also provide 
a month’s extra supply. 


Sugars and Products 
ESTIMATED PERUVIAN SUGAR PRODUCTION 


Sugar output in Peru in 1943 is fore. 
cast at 474,000 short tons, based on ag 
production of about 248,000 tons in the 
first 8 months of the year. Normally 60 
percent of the output is obtained during 
the latter half of the year. 

Crop conditions in the coastal sugar 
valleys during August and September 
were reported as favorable. 

Domestic sugar consumption con- 
tinued its upward trend, being estimated 
at 86,000 tons for the first 8 months of 
the year, compared with about 83,000 
tons in the corresponding period of 1942. 


Vegetables and Products 
BEAN PRODUCTION, BRAZIL 


Beans are an important foodstuff in 
Brazil as they are the basic item for the 
national dish, “feijoada,” which consists 
of black beans cooked with “charque” 
(dried salted beef). Apparent annual 
consumption amounts to about 1,750,- 
000,000 pounds, or approximately 40 
pounds per capita, all of which is sup- 
plied from domestic production. 

About 65 percent of the beans con- 
sumed are black beans; 25 percent a 
brown bean known as mulatinho; and 
the remaining 10 percent is of various 
kinds. 

The average annual crop for the 5- 
year period ending in 1941 (the latest 
years for which official data are avail- 
able) was equivalent to about 1,768,000,- 
000 pounds. Minas Gerais, Sao Paulo, 
and Rio Grande do Sul, the three lead- 
ing bean-producing States, accounted re- 
spectively for 31.0, 19.1 and 16.5 percent, 
or 66.6 percent of the crop. 

Although Brazil is probably the world’s 
leading producer of beans, exports are 
relatively small. This may be due to the 
fact that the black bean, which is the 
principal variety grown in Brazil, is not 
usually in demand by the export trade. 


Furs 


CANADIAN Fur AUCTION SALES 


Skins offered at the September 7 sale 
of Canadian Fur Auction Sales Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, sold readily and at prices sub- 
stantially higher than those of the June 
21 sale. 

The following table includes only 
varieties of pelts offered in large quan- 
tities: 
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The battle begins 


with Your job! 
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Although 11,167 camels were slaugh- 
tered in 1942, the total number in Arab 
hands advanced from 26,320 in 1937 to 
29,736 in the spring of 1943. 

Of the more than 12,000 pigs enu- 
merated in 1943, nearly 8,000 were in the 
Jerusalem district. Since the outbreak 
of war, pig raising has expanded rapidly 
and 3,518 were slaughtered in 1942. 


Lumber and 
Products 


Putp RECOVERY, BRITISH COLUMBIA, 
CANADA 


Experiments being carried out in 
British Columbia in salvaging logging 
waste for the manufacture of pulp are 
showing progress, the Dominion press 
reports. 

If the amount of waste lumber can be 
reduced by the recovery of pulp values, 
a worthwhile advance will have been 
made by the forest industry of the Prov- 
ince, it is stated. 


FIREwoop SHORTAGE, WINNIPEG, CANADA 


Efforts are being made in the Winni- 
peg district to obtain additional labor 
for cutting wood to meet an anticipated 
fuel shortage. 

Since the city is short about 50,000 
cords of its annual requirements of 
250,000, it is planned to set aside 25,000 
cords as a reserve supply to be issued 
to dealers during the winter. 


LUMBER SHORTAGE OF THE NETHERLANDS 
GROWING WORSE 


The Netherlands lumber situation is 
steadily growing worse, according to 
European press reports. 

One difficulty is the Netherlands’ low 
credit balance in Sweden. The amount 





has been cut to 50 percent of last year’s 
quota, half of which already has been 
allotted to the purchase of small lumber 
for packing cases. Another problem is 
lack of shipping space. Orders, it is 
stated, frequently seem to be determined 
by available tonnage. 

However, Netherlands buyers are 
slowly taking up the year’s quota, which 
is only 12,000 standards (1 standard= 
1,980 board feet). Purchases so far have 
totaled about 10,000 standards. Ap- 
parently, the remaining 2,000 are being 
reserved by Netherlands authorities for 
the packing-case industry. 


DomESTIC SALES OF PLYwoop INCREASE IN 
SWEDEN 


Sales of plywood in the Swedish 
domestic market showed an increase of 
10 percent during the first 4 months of 
1943, according to a recent survey re- 
ported in the Swedish press. 

The favorable situation is due partly to 
the large wartime demand for plywood, 
which is used in both the aircraft and 
shipbuilding industries. Several plants 
have secured excellent results with 
waterproof gluing, and this special-type 
plywood has been employed principally 
in the construction of pontoons and huts. 

Mills still face the problem of obtain- 
ing sufficient glue, but it is hoped that 
enough will be available to permit unin- 
terrupted manufacture. Some difficulty 
has been experienced also in securing 
birch logs, making it necessary to set 
delivery dates longer ahead. This has 
been particularly serious in the furniture 
industry. 

Permission for a slight increase in the 
price of birch plywood has aided some- 
what in the purchase of raw materials. 
Large shipments of birch veneer have 
been imported from Finland, however, 
indicating that Swedish mills have not 
been able to meet domestic requirements. 
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Medicinals and 
Crude Drugs 


PUBLIC-HEALTH ACTIVITIES IN BULGARIA 


The Bulgarian press reports that new 
antitubercular dispensaries have been 
opened in the towns of Dupnitsa, Ase. 
novegrad, and Sliven. 

It was also reported that quinine cen. 
ters would cease giving blood tests or 
dispensing quinine at the end of the 
malaria season (probably during Octo. 
ber), though such work as draining 
swamps and digging canals would con- 
tinue. During the past year, it is said, 
more than 100,000 kilograms of oil were 
used to treat stagnant waters. 


CASCARA-BARK HARVEST, BRITISH 
COLUMBIA, CANADA 


A generally high-quality harvest and 
improved collection methods cause au- 
thorities to believe that the cascara-bark 
harvest on Vancouver Island will reach 
an unprecedented high this _ season. 
The cascara-bark crop in British Colum- 
bia amounted to 300 tons last year and 
was valued at $150,000, states a Cana- 
dian trade journal. 


NEw ZEALAND’s IMPORTS 


Medicinal preparations and drugs val- 
ued at £NZ179,249 were imported by New 
Zealand during January to May 1943, 
This amount compares with £NZ113,960 
in the corresponding months of 1942, re- 
ports the New Zealand Customs Depart- 
ment. 


CHEMISTS’ LICENSES CONDITIONALLY 
REISSUED IN POLAND 


The reissuance of chemists’ licenses 
(under the Nazi regime) has begun in 
Poland. Certificates are granted only to 
individuals who are at least part German 
and who are “politically reliable,” states 
a foreign trade magazine. 


DruG SUBSTITUTION AUTHORIZED IN U. K. 


To alleviate certain drug shortages, the 
Secretaries of State and the Minister of 
Health of the United Kingdom, after con- 
sulting the Medical Research Council, 
have announced that quassia may serve 
as the alternative for gentian in filling 
prescriptions, unless the doctor’s order 
specifically refers to this new regulation 
and then directs that there shall be no 
substitution. 


Nonferrous Metals 


CHILEAN GOLD PRODUCTION CONTINUES TO 
DECLINE 


Although gold production in Chile con- 
tines to decline, the July 1943 level of 
403.7 kilograms was only slightly below 
June output of 404.3 kilograms. A con- 
siderable drop is noted, however, from 
the 575.1 and 543.1 kilograms produced in 
July and June 1942, respectively. 


LEAD SHORTAGE IN EIRE 


In view of the acute shortage of lead in 
Eire, and in order to ascertain the 
amount of lead stocks in the country, the 
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Department of Industry and Commerce 
js requiring persons having 2 hundred- 
weight or more of lead in their possession 
to file a report. This includes scrap 
containing lead, as well as new pig lead. 
Prices offered for scrap lead are said to 
range from £21 to £24 a long ton. 
Before the war, about 70,000 hundred- 
weight were imported annually. (1 
hundredweight=112 pounds.) 


SwEDISH COMPANY RECEIVING NICKLE ORE 
FROM FINLAND 


A nickel and lead smelter established 
at Ronn Skar, Sweden, by the Boliden 
Mining Co. is receiving some nickel ore 
from the Petsamo nickel mines in Fin- 
land. The foreign press reports that 
“the ore is being transported with much 
difficulty and at a fantastic cost.” 

The company’s expanded facilities for 
cobalt, selenium, and bismuth are re- 
ported to be practically completed. 


ZInc-DusT MANUFACTURE, UNION OF 
SouTH AFRICA 


The quality of zinc dust manufactured 
at a factory established in January at 
Benoni, Union of South Africa, is satis- 
factory for use in the gold mines, the 
foreign press reports, and is expected to 
render the gold mines independent of 
foreign supplies. 

Retorts heretofore used in the manu- 
facture of zinc dust have been imported. 
The supply situation is difficult, how- 
ever, and the local manufacture of re- 
torts has been undertaken. 


Trin SITUATION, U. K. 


Reporting on the Geevor Tin Mines, 
Cornwall, England, for the year ended 
March 31, 1943, the foreign press states 
that the 65,479 tons of ore milled yielded 
831.6 tons of black tin (concentrates), 
representing a recovery of 28.44 pounds 
of black tin per ton milled. Reserves 
total 224,194 tons of ore, an increase of 
about 5,000 tons over the preceding year. 

Mine expenditures amounted to £114,- 
882 (about $462,400), an increase of 
£34,200 ($137,655), as a result of larger 
tonnage of ore mined and milled, higher 
Wage payments, and increased cost of 
fuel and stores. For the report year, tin 
sales and tin on hand had a value of 
£173,128 (about $696,836). 


Nonmetallic 
Minerals 


CANADIAN PRODUCTION 


Nonmetallic minerals produced in Can- 
ada in the first 7 months of 1943 included 
191,000 tons of gypsum, 13,105 tons of 
feldspar, 3,936,000 barrels of cement, 
536,541 tons of lime, and clay products 
valued at $3,321,000. 

Output of commercial salt in January 
to July 1943 amounted to 190,210 tons. 


Oils and Oilseeds 


FIsH-OIL EXTRACTION EXPANDS IN BRAZIL 


Because the demand for fish-liver oil 
has increased greatly since the war be- 
gan, several extraction plants have been 
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established in various places in Brazil, 
particularly in Rio Grande do Sul, Rio 
de Janeiro, and Sao Paulo. One com- 
pany, which owns an oil-extracting plant 
in the Federal District, has reported that 
it also has another at Niteroi, where 
operations have already begun. All its 
product is purchased domestically. 

The Brazilian Government, through 
the Ministry of Agriculture, is interested 
in a plant at Sao Luiz, Maranhao, for 
the commercialization of shark prod- 
ucts. Its construction began in 1939 
and it will probably be completed by the 
end of 1943. 

No fish-oil plant is exporting any of 


its products to the United States, states - 


an official source. The refined oil is 
domestically consumed; the crude livers 
are not being shipped because of lack 
of transportation and preservation fa- 
cilities. 

Commercial production of Brazilian 
shark-liver oil is small because the qual- 
ity of the product apparently is not con- 
sistent. Only a small amount of the 
current output is used for medicinal pur- 
poses. 

Large-scale production of shark-liver 
oil is dependent upon the developments 
of a standardized distillation procedure, 
a process whereby vitamins would nov 
be lost when livers are overheated to 
extract the oil, another process whereby 
centrifugal force can be used to sepa- 
rate foreign matter, and the use of ap- 
propriate containers and preservation 
methods. 

At the present time, Brazil imports 
from 70 to 100 metric tons of cod-liver 
oil each year from the United States 
and Canada. Most of this is of low- 
vitamin content and is used in emulsions. 

Many Brazilian pharmacists report 
that the inhabitants of that cduntry, 
long accustomed to having cod-liver oil, 
are hesitant about substituting shark- 
liver oil. 
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ESTIMATED OITICICA-OIL PRODUCTION IN 
BRAZIL 


Oiticica-oil production in the State of 
Piaui, Brazil, during the December 1943 
to April 1944 season, is estimated at 1,500 
metric tons from an anticipated harvest 
of 5,000 tons of seeds, most of which will 
be in Piaui, some in Maranhao. Besides 
this 2,000 tons of seeds may be available 
from Ceara. 

Loss of some of the oil may result from 
a lack of storage and shipping drums. 
One company is reported to require 12,000 
of these, 7 percent of which are avail- 
able, and part of the remainder will be 
made up by the use of gasoline, kerosene, 
and Diesel-oil drums. 


BRAZIL’S ESTIMATED PEANUT-OIL PRO- 
DUCTION 


The 1943 Sao Paulo, Brazil, peanut-oil 
production has been estimated by a 
usually reliable source to be 8,000 metric 
tons, which would bring the total refined 
edible vegetable oils for the State to 
80,000 tons. 

In addition, the production of cotton 
seed in northern Brazil is expected to be 
from 240,000 to 280,000 metric tons this 
year. This would refine to from 20,000- 
30,000 tons of cottonseed oil. 

Should these approximations be cor- 
rect, Brazil probably will have 100,000 
tons of edible vegetable oils for domestic 
consumption during 1944 and still possess 
a sizable exportable surplus. 


OIL AND Foop CoMMITTEE To BE ESTAB- 
LISHED IN OCCUPIED CHINA 


Plans for the _ establishment in 
Shanghai of an oil and food committee 
composed of Chinese and Japanese mer- 
chants, have been announced by the 
Japanese. The establishment of this 
group will complete an intricate Jap- 
sponsored organizational structure to 
control the supply and demand of essen- 
tial foodstuffs. The Japan-China Oil 
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and Food Committee is expected to ac- 
cept responsibility for controlling trade 
in a variety of foods, including seeds and 
other materials necessary for the manu- 
facture of cooking and other edible oils. 


ESTIMATED RAPESEED HARVEST, SZECHWAN 
PROVINCE, CHINA 


The 1943 winter rapeseed harvest in 
Szechwan Province in the interior of 
China has been estimated by the Agri- 
cultural Improvement Institute of Szech- 
wan at 5,764,000 shih piculs (1 shih 
picul=50 kilograms), 67,000 shih piculs 
more than last year. 

This increase is counter to the general 
crop trend which is below the 1942 
averace. 

The first survey of the summer crop 
acreages indicated that 4.1 percent of 
the total agricultural area in the same 
Province would be devoted to soybeans 
and 0.3 percent to flax. 


EpIBLE OIL FROM COTTONSEED MANUFAC- 
TURED IN EL SALVADOR 


A new industry, that of producing 
edible oils from cottonseed, has been 
created in El Salvador, reports a foreign 
publication. The factory began opera- 
tions in 1941 and the demand for its 
product, a type of cream shortening, is 
apparently quite large since the 100-man 
personnel works by shifts on a round- 
the-clock basis. 

It is claimed that this new industry has 
increased the income of cotton growers 
and has been responsible for a larger 
acreage devoted to the cultivation of 
cotton. 

The development of the new company 
is one step toward fulfillment of the as- 
pirations of Salvadoran economists who 
long have hoped for a greater diversity of 
products in that country. Before the 
‘factory was established, all vegetable 
oils were imported; during the 5 years 
immediately preceding the founding of 
the concern, those imports averaged 
62,860 kilograms annually. During the 
first 3 months of 1943, however, the do- 
mestic consumption of this commodity 
amounted to 37,335 kilograms and it is 
estimated that there is being consumed 
in El Salvador three times as much veg- 
etable oil as was previously used. 

Aside from financial advantages to the 
country, there is the added benefit in 
that the product seemingly has brought 
better health to a large number of people 
since the edible-oil commodity, by low- 
cost scientific methods of processing, has 
been made available at moderate prices. 


ESTIMATED SESAME Crop, INDIA 


Preliminary forecasts, based upon re- 
ports from 86 percent of the total area 
under sesame cultivation in India and 
generally relating to the early crop and 
its condition at the end of July, place the 
total acreage at 1,816,000 for the 1943-44 
year an increase of 5 percent, compared 
with the corresponding estimate of 
1,727,000 acres for 1942-43. 

These figures do not include estimates 
for the United Provinces, which is the 
largest producer of sesame since it was 
too early to judge the acreage of that 
sector. 
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The final figures for the 1942-43 sesame 
crop in India were 4,328,000 acres and 
463,000 long tons. 


JAPAN MANUFACTURING SYNTHETIC 
“SOYBEAN” SAUCE 


A new method of brewing soybean 
sauce from copra cake instead of soy- 
beans and wheat has been developed by 
Japanese Army and commercial chem- 
ists, according to the Tokyo radio. After 
2 months’ experimentation, almost 
2,000,000 gallons of the liquid have been 
made, and military authorities are plan- 
ning large-scale production to meet ci- 
vilian as well as Army needs. By using 
copra bagasse, 200,000 tons of soybeans 
and 133,000 tons of wheat will be avail- 
able for other purposes. It is said that 
this new synthetic sauce has longer pre- 
servative power and a good flavor. No 
special equipment is needed, the report 
added, and the new product can be pro- 
duced in only 2 months, whereas the soy- 
bean sauce required a minimum of 1 
year. 


NEW ZEALAND’S VEGETABLE-OIL IMPORTS 


Bulk vegetable oils valued at £NZ101,- 
271 were imported by New Zealand dur- 
ing the first 5 months of 1943. This 
total is 3 percent less than in the com- 
parable period of last year, according to 
the New Zealand Customs Department. 


OLIVE-OIL EXPORTS PROHIBITED BY 
PORTUGAL 


Portuguese authorities placed an ex- 
port embargo on olive oil the middle of 
September, because of inadequate do- 
mestic supplies, states a foreign trade 
paper. 


Paper and Related 
Products 


NORWEGIAN PAPER SHORTAGE 


No stationary is to be had in Norway, 
because of the paper shortage. The 
book market is also greatly restricted, 
and the paper used is of very poor 
quality. Newspapers are quickly sold 
out, there being only two which ap- 
parently are unaffected by the paper 
shortage. 
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Petroleum and 
Products 


BOLIvIAN IMPORTS 


Total imports of petroleum and prod. 
ucts into Bolivia during 1942 amounted 
to 72,571,096 kilograms valued at 8,596,- 
629 bolivianos. The following table 
shows distribution of these amounts: 








Item | Kilograms | Bolivianos 


50, 605, 509 | 3, 904, 091 
830, 069 136, 564 

11, 467, 524 1, 847, 049 
2, 775, 164 596, 692 


Crude petroleum 

Kerosene 

Gasoline 

Gasoline for aviation 

Paraffin and other mineral 
waxes 395, 023 175, 566 

Lubricating oils 3, 689, 461 1, 482, 736 

Lubricating greases 372, 591 191, 100 

Tar and mineral pitch 2, 377, 499 232, 267 

Other mineral oils, unspecified 58, 256 30, 564 





—_ 


CANADIAN FIRM INCREASES REFINING 
CAPACITY 


Installation of additional equipment in 
the Regina plant of the Imperial Oil Co, 
has raised its crude-refining capacity 
from 7,000 to 9,500 barrels a day. The 
plant extension, which had been under 
way for about a year, is part of a project 
to increase the capacity to 12,000 barrels 
daily. It is understood, however, that 
further construction will be deferred un- 
til after the war. 


EXPLORATION BORING IN RUMANIA 


Petroleum boring in Rumania was 11 
percent greater in 1942 than in the pre- 
ceding year, according to the Rumanian 
press, 22.5 percent of the borings having 
been for exploration purposes. 


Rubber Products 


AUSTRALIAN Fic TREE MAy PROVIDE 
RUBBER 


The milky substance from the wild fig 
tree which grows in northwestern Aus- 
tralia contains an appreciable quantity 
of rubber hydrocarbon (at least 8 per- 
cent), a Government analysis has dis- 
closed. It is believed that this tree may 
provide rubber, says a British trade 
paper. 


RUBBER Goops To BE AVAILABLE IN JAPAN 


Rubber goods such as raincoats, ice 
bags, receptacles for toilet articles, and 
other items will soon be placed on sale 
throughout Japan, according to a Japa- 
nese broadcast. It is planned to estab- 
lish new fixed prices on these articles, 
representing a reduction of from 10 to 
15 percent. 


Special Products 


MEXICAN STOVE IMPORTS 


The value of stoves, not electric, im- 
ported by Mexico in March 1943 was 103,- 
508 pesos. Imports during the first 3 
months of the year weighed 60,208 kilo- 
grams and were valued at 168,056 pesos. 
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PHONOGRAPH RECORDS BEING PRODUCED IN 
SouTH AFRICA 


A large factory in the Union of South 
Africa has started production of phono- 
graph records, the foreign press states. 
When the entire plant is in operation, 
monthly output is expected to be ap- 
proximately 50,000 records. 

All raw materials are being obtained 
locally and the quality of the finished 
product is said to be excellent. 


Textiles and 


Related Products 


MEXICAN TEXTILE PLANTS ACTIVE IN 
AUGUST 


Mexico’s textile plants operated at 
capacity throughout August. High 
prices, however, served to deter con- 
sumer demand, and stocks continued to 
accumulate. 

Binder-twine and rope plants were 
manufacturing at peak capacity. 


NEW ZEALAND’S IMPORTS 


Textile-piece-goods imports into New 
Zealand during the first 5 months of 1943 
were valued at £NZ2,959,327, compared 
with £NZ2,506,993 in the corresponding 
months of 1942. 

During the first half of 1943, imports 
from the United States included apparel 
valued at £NZ1,743, cotton piece goods 
£NZ573,300 and silk piece goods £NZ13,- 
935, according to figures released for 
publication by the New Zealand Customs 
Department. 


Cotton and Products 


INDIAN COTTON SITUATION 


Exports of cotton from India, from 
September 1, 1942, to August 28, 1943, 
aggregated 903,865 bales, according to 
official but incomplete figures. In the 
corresponding period of the preceding 
year, shipments totaled 1,092,981 bales. 
Cotton arrivals at principal Indian ports, 
in the same periods, amounted to 2,921,- 
964 and 2,622,846 bales, respectively. 

From September 1, 1942, to June 30, 
1943, 3,520,679 bales of Indian cotton 
were consumed—slightly higher than the 
3,356,433 bales used in the corresponding 
period of the preceding year. 

A good volume of business was done in 
the spot market during the first week of 
August. Spot prices declined until Au- 
gust 11, when a nonofficial committee ap- 
pointed by cotton merchants agreed to 
observe certain minimum prices. 

Mill demand for cotton was very light 
in the first half of the month and im- 
proved only slightly during the last half. 

Reports indicate that the government 
of Bombay has provided a sum equiv- 
alent to $375,000 in United States cur- 
rency, for the purchase and distribution 
of an improved variety of cottonseed to 
cultivators in that Province. This is 
believed to have resulted in a large in- 
crease in the area under Jarila (im- 
proved variety) cotton, and the govern- 
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ment now plans to bring the entire area 
in Khandesh (about 11,000,000 acres) 
under Jarila cotton, to the exclusion of 
any other variety. 


UGANDA’s COTTON CROP 


Cotton booked from stations and ports 
in Uganda during the first 7 months of 
1943 totaled 114,000 bales (of 400 
pounds), as compared with 225,000 bales 
in the comparable period of 1942. 

Cotton tax collections totaled £51,000 
for the 1943 period and was only 41 per- 
cent of the amount collected in the first 
7 months of 1942. 

New crop plantings, to the end of July, 
were reported to have reached 750,000 
acres, compared with 347,000 acres to 
that date in 1942, and further heavy 
planting were expected for August. 

Germination is reported to have been 
uniformly good this season, and the gen- 
eral condition of the crop is reported to 
be satisfactory. 

The British Ministry of Supply ar- 
ranged to purchase the Uganda cotton 
crop during the war and for one season 
thereafter at fixed prices. 


Miscellaneous Fibers 


SURPLUS OF HEMP FIBER IN CHILE 


Chile has an exportable surplus of 
hemp fiber somewhat in excess of 15,000 
metric tons. 

No purchases were recorded in Sep- 
tember, even at the nominal price of 400 
pesos per 46 kilograms. 


Wearing Apparel 
UruGuay’s Hat INDUSTRY IMPROVES 


Business for Uruguay’s hat manufac- 
turers has improved somewhat. Domes- 
tic demand is spreading, and an export 
market appears to be developing. 

A light type of summer hat is being 
designed, to replace the old-style straw 
hats. 
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Tobacco and 


Related Products 


HAITIAN TOBACCO SITUATION 


Estimates of Haitian tobacco produc- 
tion vary from 6,600,000 to 13,000,000 
kilograms annually. There is no way to 
determine the exact amount, as raw-leaf 
production is not taxed. It is generally 
believed, however, that in 1937 produc- 
tion declined and has not yet regained 
its former level. 

Domestic cigarette tobacco is blended 
with imported tobacco to produce an es- 
timated 100,000,009 cigarettes a year. 
Total annual cigarette consumption is 
placed at about 130,000,000. Cigars are 
produced in small quantities, but there 
is no cigar-manufacturing firm of any 
importance in Haiti. 

Although some pipe tobacco of com- 
mercial grade is produced, much of the 
leaf is used domestically as a pipe to- 
bacco with little or no preparation. Cut 
tobacco as such is not produced com- 
mercially in Haiti, nor is snuff manu- 
factured to any great extent. 

Tobacco and tobacco products have 
been imported into Haiti consistently 
throughout the past 20 years. Imports 
fell off considerably from 1930-31 to 
1935-36, because of the depression and 
consequent loss of purchasing power 
and a shift to consumption of the native 
product. Improved purchasing power 
has helped restore imports to their for- 
mer position. 

Tobacco exports have been spasmodic 
and negligible in amount. 


TOBACCO SITUATION IN PALESTINE 


Palestine’s 1943 tobacco crop is esti- 
mated at 1,260 metric tons, a decrease 
of about 10 percent from the 1942 yield, 
although area under cultivation was ap- 
proximately the same for both years. 
Reduction in yield is said to have been 
caused by unusually heavy rainfall last 
winter which interfered with plowing 
and washed out seedling beds. 

Mostly Turkish tobacco is grown in 
Palestine, and cultivation is confined 
largely to the northern part of the 
country. In recent years domestic leaf 
has furnished most of the raw material 
used by Palestine’s 14 tobacco factories. 
Of the 7 factories under Arabian direc- 
tion and ownership, 1 manufactures 
only tombac, which is consumed by the 
Arabs as a pipe tobacco, and the remain- 
ing 6 manufacture cigarettes. Of the 7 
Jewish-owned-and-operated factories, 2 
produce only cigars and 1 produces snuff. 

A small quantity of leaf, equal to ap- 
proximately 20 percent of domestic pro- 
duction, has been imported annually for 
blending and for manufacture of higher- 
quality cigarettes. Exports of tobacco 
and tobacco manufactures from Pales- 
tine are negligible. 





Ten firms in Eire expect to can a total 
of 22,500,000 pounds of beef during the 
season ending next March. This canned 
beef . will be exported to the United 
Kingdom. 
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Announcements Under the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act 


Trade Agreement Calendar 


Trade Agreements Signed 





Country Date signed | Date effective 





ee Aug. 24,1934 | Sept. 3, 1934 


— SS putt aR SE Feb. 27,1935 | May 1,1935 
ES Mar. 28,1935 | June 3,1935 
I nos nes upimiitl May 25,1935 | Aug. 5, 1935 
Ad Feb. 2,1935 | Jan. 1,1936 
Canada (see revised 


agreement below) _......| Nov. 15, 1935 Do. 
Kingdom of the Nether- 

lands (Netherlands in 

Europe, Netherlands 

India, Surinam, and 


Cc esheets egckrateal Dec. 20,1935 | Feb. 1, 1936 
Switzerland.-............- Jan. 9,1936 | Feb. 15, 1936 
0 a: Dec. 18,1935 | Mar. 2, 1936 
IR io nene nominee Sept. 13,1935 | May 20, 1936 
Guatemala_----.....--...- Apr. 24, 1936 | June 15, 1936 


France and its colonies, 
Sapeaneaess, | and — 
tectorates other t 

May 6, 1936 Do. 

Mar. 11,1936 | Oct. 1,1936 

May 18,1936 | Nov. 2, 1936 

Feb. 19,1937 | May 31, 1937 

Nov. 28,1936 | Aug. 2, 1937 

Mar. 7,1938 | Apr. 16, 1938 

Aug. 6,1938 | Oct. 23,1938 





United Kingdom, includ- 


ing Newfoundland and 
the — Colonial 
I ih lintel doiasoonee ec Nov. 17,1938 | Jan. 1, 1939 
Cc - ow of agree- 
ment of Pao Bee ee Do. 
ig nlclaiigisinicingd Apr. 1,1939 | May 65,1939 
a Nov. 6, 1939 | Dec. 16, 1939 
roe CS. aunmmanid 
Swe Dec.€18, 1939 | Dec. 23, 1939 
oy ya plementary 
ent! AR Ee Dec. 30,1939 | Jan. 1, 1940 
Canada on plementary 
agreement)............- Dec. 13,1940 | Dec. 20, 1940 
SESE ERE Oct. 14,1941 | Nov. 15, 1941 
Cuba (supplementary 
agreement)_...........- Dec. 23,1941 | Jan. 5, 1942 
SE May 7,1942 | July 29,1942 
SRE SRS <r, July 21,1942 | Jan. 1,1943 
etiam aa Dec. 23,1942 | Jan. 30, 1943 
| aE ae Apr. 8, 1943 (9 
Eee Aug. 27,1943 | Nov. 19,1943 











1 The duty concessions and certain other provisions of 
this agreement ceased to be in force as of Mar. 10, 1938. 

? The operation of this agreement was suspended as of 
Apr. 22, 1939. 

‘ Superseded by supplementary agreement signed 
Dec. 13, 1940. 

‘ Thirty days after exchange of proclamation (by the 
President of the United States) and ratification (by the 
National Assembly of Iran). 


Summaries of the provisions of each individual] agree- 
ment are published in ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 


promptly after signing. Complete files of the official 
analysis of each of the agreements, as well as the sum- 
maries published by this Department, are available for 
examination at all field offices of the Department of 
Commerce. Copies of such analyses or summaries for 
any particular agreement, figures for the United States 
trade with “Agreement Countries,” and general infor- 
mation regarding the aims, procedure, and operation of 
the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Program may be 
obtained from the Trade Agreements Unit of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce at Washington. 


[A compilation of all changes in the import duties of the 
United States since the passage of the Tariff Act of 1930, 
including all duty reductions or bindings by the United 
States under the trade agreements signed to date, ar- 
ranged by schedules and Magy of the Tariff Act 
has been prepared by the U.S. Tariff Commission in the 
form of a pamphlet. This is obtainable from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington, D. C., for 25 
cents per copy.] 


Countries With Which Inten- 
tion To Negotiate Has Been 
Announced 





| Date for oral 


Date of issu- for submit- | ; 
Country | | ance of notice | ting written | po 
statements 


| Latest date 
| 
| 





Paraguay.| June 23,1943 | July 23,1943 | Aug. 4, 1943 


| 
| 
| 
Bolivia._.; Apr. 4,1942 | May 4,1942 | May 18, 1942 
| 
Cuba..... Oct. 19, 1943 Nov. 17,1943 | Nov. 24, 1943 
i 





[Detailed information, trade figures, and copies of the 
lists of products to which the United States announced 
it would give consideration for concessions, at the time 
of giving formal notice of intention to negotiate with 
each of the above countries, are available upon request 
to the Trade Agreements Unit, Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, or any of the field offices of the 
Department of Commerce, as well as from the Com- 
mittee for Reciprocity Information or the Department 
of State.] 


NotTEe.—The above Trade Agreements Calendar will 
appear, for the present, in the issue nearest the middle 
of the month of FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEELY, instead 
of each week as formerly. 






; War Era Offers Business 
Its Greatest 
“OPPORTUNITY 





Notice to Exporters 


The following sentence which appears 
in Current Export Bulletin No. 124, 
under Section C, paragraph 2, is of ut- 
most importance to all firms engaged 
in the export trade: 

“In the case of such shipments under 
general license, it remains the responsi- 
bility of the exporter to clear the de- 
sirability of the consignee and purchaser 
through the usual channels.” 

It will be noted that it still remains 
the responsibility of the exporter to as- 
certain the desirability of the consignee 
and purchaser through the usual chan- 
nels. The “usual channel” for obtain- 
ing such information is the Department 
of Commerce—more specifically the 
Commercial Intelligence Unit of the 


Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce. 

The Commercial Intelligence Unit, 
which may be contacted directly or 
through any of the Department’s Field 
Offices, maintains the records which re- 
flect the status of more than 200,000 
foreign firms and individual traders. 
These records are current and accurate. 
They reflect Proclaimed Lists status, and 
Office of Economic Warfare and United 
States Treasury licensing action, on a 
day-to-day basis. 

Shipments under general license will 
be permitted only as long as the Gov- 
ernment is certain that transactions will 
be with desirable customers. It be- 
hooves the exporter, therefore, to check 
on all new accounts and to recheck, from 
time to time, on established connections. 
This will not only make for orderly pro- 
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cedure but will contribute to our war 
effort by keeping goods and profits from 
the hands of the enemy. 

In this connection the Department of 
Commerce (which represents the busij- 
nessman in Government), and particy- 
larly the Commercial Intelligence Unit, 
will be pleased to cooperate. The De. 
partment is particularly anxious to re. 
port to other agencies in Government 
that foreign traders are using every pre- 
caution under general license to see that 
only desirable firms get AMerican goods, 





Foreign-Trade Disrup- 
tions Affect RUG 
Business 


(Continued from page 6) 


civilians. Nor may  jute-processing 
machinery be used for the production of 
carpet yarns. 


Rugs of Wood Fiber 


Coir, the fiber obtained from coconut 
shells, is replacing manila and agave in 
the manufacture of rope. Some coir 
is still being used to make door mats, 
but the mats are going to naval and 
merchant ships, not to homes. 

Durable rugs of wood fiber, blended 
with wool or cotton, have helped to fill 
the gap. The wood fiber, pressed into 
sheets, slit, and tightly twisted, makes a 
tough rug “yarn.” Increasing war de- 
mands for wood pulp as well as for wool 
and cotton, however, prohibit large- 
scale production. 


Less Corn Starch 


At present, stocks of corn starch, used 
as sizing for almost all kinds of rugs and 
carpets, cannot be replenished at the 
usual rate because processors have been 
unable to obtain enough corn to keep 
their plants operating at capacity. 

Enough rug pads are being made to 
meet alldemands. Rug pads are usually 
made of animal hair, matted to form a 
soft, resilient felt, and hair is available 
in great abundance. 

The wartime shortage of manpower, 
materials, and transportation is also 
keeping importation of finished rugs, 
carpets, and mats down. 


Fewer Rugs From Iran 


Iran, home of Saruk and other well- 
known Persian rugs, continues to send us 
more oriental rugs than any other coun- 
try, but the quantity is smaller than be- 
fore the war. Production as well as 
exportation is difficult. Soaring costs of 
yarn and labor have doubled the Persian 
rug weavers’ manufacturing expenses. 
Dyes, formerly imported almost exclus- 
ively from Germany, no longer can be 
obtained in sufficient quantities. 

Velvet and tapestry rugs, formerly im- 
ported largely from Germany and the 
Netherlands, have not been coming into 
the United States for some years. Al- 
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though Wilton rugs are entering the 
country in greatly increased quantities, 
the amount does not compensate for the 
Joss of imports from France, the Nether- 
Jands, Czechoslovakia, and Belgium. Im- 

rts of Brussels rugs, always small, are 
now smaller. 

British India continued to send drug- 
gets and similar types of floor coverings 
jn 1942, though not so many as formerly. 
Canada also ships some rugs. 


No Rugs From East Asia 


Large quantities of cotton rugs, hit- 
and-miss rag rugs, grass and rice straw 
carpets, and Chenille rugs used to be 
imported from Japan, but obviously no 
longer are. The mere trickle of rugs 
that managed to come in from China in 
1942 has dwindled to nothing. 

Finished jute carpets and mats are no 
longer coming in from France and Italy. 

Importation of rugs of various types 
from Mexico has increased, but the 
amount does not bulk large. Venezuela 
is also sending us a small quantity of 
floor coverings. 





Ethyl Alcohol from Puerto Rico 


Ethyl alcohol, tax-paid and with- 
drawn for beverage purposes, can be 
imported into the United States from 
Puerto Rico, the War Production Board 
announced recently. This action was 
effected through an amendment to Or- 
der M-30, which regulates the distribu- 
tion of ethyl alcohol and related com- 
pounds. 

The amendment changes the defini- 
tion of ethyl alcohol, which included 
the sentence: “The term does not in- 
clude ethyl alcohol produced for bever- 
age purposes.”’ As amended the defini- 
tion states: “The term does not include 
beverage alcohol.” The amendment fur- 
ther defines “beverage alcohol” as 
“ethyl alcohol produced for beverage 
purposes or ethyl alcohol tax-paid and 
withdrawn for beverage purposes.” 

Since Order M-—54 permits the use of 
molasses outside continental United 
States for the manufacture of beverage 
alcohol, it was decided last July to re- 
move from the control of M-30 all trans- 
actions in ethyl alcohol outside of con- 
tinental United States. Puerto Rican 
producers, distillers, and rectifiers have 
in stock several hundred thousand gal- 
lons cf ethyl alcohol. 

The amendment to M-30 permits them 
to export it to continental United States. 





Although the Germans have already 
deported more than a half million Bel- 
gians, they are still requisitioning work- 
ers and sending them to Germany and 
France. A large number of Belgian 
women are working at the former Bel- 
gian arms plant, the Fabrique Nationale 
d’Armes de Guerre at Herstal, near 
Liége. Reports say that, in order to keep 
up production, solitary confinement for 
several days is the fate of any woman 
~ girl whose output falls below a certain 
evel, 
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Argentina.—The following applica- 
tions for trade-mark registration were 
published in the Boletin Oficial of Octo- 
ber 13, 1943. Opposition must be filed 
before November 15, 1943: 


Trade-mark Class No. and Commodity 

ViOtet. coeee. No. 4—Surgical, pharmaceuti- 
cal, and orthopedic instru- 
ments, except glass and 
electrical instruments. 





Albalite____- No. 3—Entire class. 
Brooklyn__.. No. 14—Entire class. 
Pronta....... No. 6—Entire class. 
California... No. 2—Entire class. 
CRs cas No. 5—Entire class. 
Pe naicacas No. 2—Entire class. 


Chile-—The following applications for 
trade-mark registration were published 
in the Diario Oficial of Santiago. Oppo- 
sition must be filed within 30 days from 
the date of publication: 





‘ace N Date of 
Trade-mark c ae oe | publi- 
I | cation 
1943 
Fada Radio ’ No. 7—Carved stone,| Oct. 15 


cement, lime, ete. 

Bambi, A E G, Fada | No. 12—Caoutchouc,| Do. 

Radio. guttapercha, cork, 
ete. 

Standard ‘ | No. 15—Tanned Do. 

skins and hides, 

| silk and wool, etc. 

AEG No. 28—Hand tools, Do. 

cutlery, side arms, 


ete. 
AEG... | No. 30—Hygienic Do. 
service apparatus, 





ete. 
AEG ..| Ne. @ Satins | Do. 
and apparatus for | 
printing, writing, | 
and copying. 
Silver Lux, A E G,|No. 32—Heating,| Do 
Eagle. lighting, and 
ventilating appa- | 
ratus. | 
AEG No. 33—Crucibles, | 
retorts, stills, ete. | 


Do. 


Conomatic, A E G, | No. 36—Machinery Do. 
Fada, Radio. and vehicles. 
Fada Radio ....| No. 37—Telegraphs, Do 
telephones, radios, 
| signals. 
West-End | No.47—Clothing Do. 





Mayfair, Fru-Fru No. 57—Perfumed | Do. 
products and | 
toiletries. 

Bambi No. 72—Sporting | Do. 

apparatus and 

articles, games | 

and toys. | 

Bambi _.| No. 74—Waterproof Do. 
cloth and elothes, | 
rubbers. 

No. 77—Medical Do. 
instruments and | 
tools, pharmaceu- | 
tical accessories, | 
ete. 

Arsodin,Avion,Avion, | No. 75—Chemical | Do. 
Nolva, Nolvasan, | and pharmaceuti- | 
Nolvadex, Avlodyl, | eal products. 

| 
| | 
| 


Bambi 


Alvodex, Loricide, 
Diaquone, Flavi 
quin, Tetmosol. Tri 
lene, Tannisan, Sul- 
fasilbe. Vitasulfa, | 
Mamina, Pyotylqui- | 
mio Bras, Lumina- | 
fon, Talborina, Fon- 
tol, Linisan, Dispa- | 
dal, Relampago. Cor- 
diasten Verbano, 
Multivitol, Eptavi- 
tina, Menevitol, Vi- | 
mineril, Vabece- 
dym, Catexina, Cal- | 
glufer, Ipedral, Me 
thergin, Scilmurin, 
Xanedrin, Fexantol, 
Tenefedrin, Erce Fe- 
ral, Fenilxan, Cafo- 
lan. ' 


sad Mark a me 
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Date of 
Trade-mark ae publi- 
cation 
Soundscriber-.__- Sotwdu No. 80—Musical 1043 
and acoustic in- | Oct. 15 

struments. 











Uruguay.—The following applications 
for trade-mark registration were pub- 
lished in the Diario Oficial of Monte- 
video, on the dates noted. Opposition 
must be filed within 30 days from the 
date of publication: 


















- Date of 
Trade-mark Product publication 
Algiovit__- Drugstore and chemi- | Oct. 11 to 16, 
eal products. 1943. 
a SRS Perfumery and toilet Do. 
articles. 
Gould__..._.... | Electrical material and Do. - 
equipment. 
ye ey oe Perfumery and toilet Do. 
articles. 
Gutur Solumida.| Drugstore and chemi- Do. 
cal products. 
Gutur Ovutamp.|_....do_. .._- Phanessoes Do. 
i ee Building material____- Do. 
Bengal__. an Pees re ES. Do. 
pS eee Drugstore and chemi- Do. 
cal products. 
br | gener, Sets ibintoneckeccdeces Do. 
a ives Seager Bee Do. 
Santa Carolina__| Beverages......._..._.| Oct. 18 to 23, 
1943. 
Mir... _...| Industrial and agri- Do. 
cultural machinery. 
Zig-Zag. __.- Tobacco, cigarettes, Do. 
cigars, ete. 
Anglo aa Soap, candles, matches. Do. 
Brosal_- Drugstore and chemi- Do. 
cal products. 
Cronex_._. Jewelry, watches, Do. 
| ¢locks. 
Areonga RE ST RRS Do. 
Caola ......| Toilet preparations ___| Do. 
BE. iC, % | Foodstuffs, groceries, Do. 
| ete. | 
Nulodor Drugstore and chemi- | Do. 
cal products. | 
Ry: Gee ies i cint's i Do. 





GET IT DONE 
the Safe <4, Sure Way 


U. S. Dept. of Labor 
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Developments communicated to the 
Trade Controls Unit up to Tuesday, No- 
vember 9, 1943: 


No. 498—Current Export Bulletin No. 131 


The Office of Exports has issued Cur- 
rent Export Bulletin No. 131 covering the 
following items: 


I. General Licenses for Shipments of Limited 
Value (GLV). 


A. The provisions of paragraph d under 
Title E, page 86 Comprehensive Export Sched- 
ule No. 12, pertaining to general licenses for 
shipments of limited value (GLV) have been 
rescinded. 

B. 1. In paragraph a of Title E (Comprehen- 
sive Export Schedule No. 12, pages 84-86), the 
articles and materials listed below are deleted 
from the list of commodities. These have 
not been exportable under general license in 
quantities valued at more than $1 but may 
now be exported in quantities up to $25 in 
value in accord with the provisions of para- 





Commodity 


Animal oils and fats, edible 

Animal oils and greases, ined- 
ible. 

Arnica 

Arsenic salts and compounds 

Barbituric acid and deriva- 
tives. 

Beef suet, inedible 

Calcium gluconate 

Carbarsone 

Carbromal 

Cascara bark and derivatives 

Chaulmoogra oil 

Cinchonidine - 

Cinchonine - 

Cinchophen 

Cocoa... 

Coffee _ . 2 

Coffee extracts and substitutes 

Colchicum and derivatives 


Confectionery 

Dairy products (excepting 
fresh and sterilized milk, in- 
fants’ foods, malted milk 
Dental instruments (burs, 


Schedule B number 


0050.00 through 0059.00. 
0083.00 through 0858.05. 


2209.33, 8124.98. 
8309.90, 8309.98 
All. 


OS5SS.9S. 

8135.98. 

8127.98, 8180.98. 

8127.98, 8180.98 

2201.00, 8124.98, 8127. 

2249.98 

All. 

All. 

8135.98 

1501.00 through 1503 

1511.00, 1512.00, 

1513.00. 

2209.29, 8124.98, 8127.98, 
8135.98. 

1634.00 through 1637.00. 

0061.00 through 0067.90 


S. 


9150.00 


November 13, 1943 ’ 








Commodity 


Neoarsphenamine 
Peanuts and peanut butter 
Phenolphthaline 
Penicillin 
Quinidine_- 
Rice’ 
Paddy or rough rice 
Milled rice, including 
brown rice, broken rice 
and rice screenings. 
Rice flour, meal and polish 
Sago 
Seeds (except oilseeds) 


Serums and antitoxins 
Stramonium 


Sulfarsphenamine 

Tapioca 

Thermometers, clinical 

Tobacco, unmanufactured leaf 
(bright flue-cured 

Totaquine 

Vaccines 

Vegetable oils_-. 

Vegetable oils and fats, edible 


Vegetables and preparations 


Vegetable tallow and wax 
Vitamins and vitasterols (all) 
Yeast 


—$., 
Schedule B number 


8124.98, $135.98 


1259.98, 1375.00, 
8135.98. 
8124.98, 8135.98 
All 


1055.90. 
1057.00. 


1058.00. 

1259.98. 

2401.00 through 2419.99 
2468.50, 2468.90, : 

8121.00. 

2209.25, 8124.98, 8127.98 
8180.14, 8180.19. 

8124.98, 8135.98 

1259.98 

9190.98. 

2601.00 


8157.05. 

8122.00. 

2230.00 through 2249.98. 

1420.00 through 1441.00, 
1447.00 through 
1449.98. 

1201.10 through 1202.50, 
1208.00, 1211.00,j 
1241.00 through 
1251.00, 1252.95, 
1253.00 through 
1259.03. 

2099. 08 

8119.98, 

1259.98 





3. Penicillin, Schedule B numbers 8124.98, 





hand-pieces, and contra 
angles only). 


graph a. 


(Certain of these listings are pro- 


prietary names, the commodity itself re- 
maining on the list under its correct “Sched- 


ule B” name): 





Commodity 


Adalin 

Ammonia (anhydrous) 

Ammonium sulphate _- 

Aniline oi] and salts 

Atophan__-_- : 

Benzy] chloride 

Beta naphthol 

Carbon tetrachloride 

Chlorine __-__- 

Chlorobenzenes.- 

Chloroform _ 

Chromium salts and com- 
pounds. 


Coal-tar colors, dyes, stains, 
and color lakes. 
Cobalt salts and compounds 


Cork 

Electric curling irons, coffee 
percolators, flat irons, toast- 
ers, waffle irons and other 
domestic electric heating or 
cooking devices and utensils, 
and parts therefor. 

Lead salts and compounds 

Medinol ‘ 

Movatophan. 

Phosphorus 

Plastics, casein___-_. 

Plastics, cellulose acetate 

Plastics, cellulose nitrate 

Plastics, resins, other __- 

Potash salts__- 4 

Potassium chromate and bi- 
chromate. 

Rochelle salts 

Salipyrin— 

Sewing machinery parts 

Strontium salts and com- 
pounds. 

Superphosphate -- 

Tanning materials, chromium. 


Titanium salts and compounds. 


Urea formaldehyde resins in 
unfinished forms. 

Zirconium salts and com- 
pounds. 


Schedule B number 


8135.98. 

8390.00. 

8505.00. 

8025.15, 8025.19. 

8135.98. 

8025.98. 

8025.30. 

8329.10. 

8392.00. 

8069.98. 

8329.98. 

8357.00, 8359.11, $368.00, 
8396.71 through 
8396.78, 8429.05. 

8059.00. 


8299.90, 8396.91 through 
8396.98, 8429.09. 

4302.00 through 4309.98. 

7071.05, 7071.98, 7073.05, 
7073.98, 7099.98. 


§202.00, 8299.90, 8398.98. 
8135.98. 

8135.98. 

8398.87. 

8258.41. 

8265.05, $265.98. 
8264.00. 

8258.98, 8260.98, 8261.98. 
8531.01, 8531.03, 8531.05. 
8357.00. 


83.59.39. 

$135.98. 

7553.05. 7453.98. 
8397.80 through 8397.88 


8519.00. 
$239.01. 
8398.10, 8398.18, 8428.00. 
8257.07, 8257.98, 8260.07, 


8261.07. 
8398.51 through 8398.58. 





2. In paragraph a of Title E, the articles 


Egg products, n.e.s., dried and 0093.05, 0093.07. 


frozen. 
Eggs, in the shell 
Emetine ! 
Fish and fish products 
Fruit juices 
Fruits and preparations 


Gelatin capsules, empty 

Gas masks 

Guaiacol _. 

Gum benzoin 

Hops, concentrated hops and 
hop extract 

Hormones 

Lactose (milk sugar 

Lanolin. 

Mapharsen 

Meat products 


1 Include all forms, conversions, 


0092.00. 

All. 

0070.00 through 0090.98 

1772.00 through 1779.00 

1302.00 through 1305.00, 
1310.00 through 
1312.00, 1321.00 
through 1328.00, 
1330.05 through 
1347.00 

0099.00. 

9190.98 

$135.98 

2189.93 

1259.98, 2051.00, 2099.91 


8123.00, SIS5.98. 
8135.98 

OS58.05 

8124.98, 8135.98 
0020.00, 0021.00, 0027.00 


through 0036.18, 
0037.00, 0038.00, 
0039.09 


and derivatives 





“What you’re making 
may save my Daddy’s life” 


and materials listed below are added to the 
list of commodities which may not be ex- 
ported under general license in quantities 
valued at more than $1: 














Official OWI Photo 





8135.98, is added to the list in paragraph b 
of Title E, of commodities which require an 
individual license for exportation in any 
amount to any destination except Canada. 

C. Title F, page 86, is amended to read: 

F. General License for Medicinals and 
Pharmaceuticals (GLV) Special Provisions. 

a. A medicinal is defined as “any pharma- 
ceutical, drug, or chemical usable for the pre- 
venting, healing, curing, alleviating, or treat- 
ing of disease and for which there is no 
accepted industrial use”’. 

b. All medicinals may be exported under 
general license to Iceland in any quantity 
provided the value of any commodity listed 
in E above, which is contained in or is a com- 
ponent of such medicinal, does not exceed 
$1.00 in a single shipment. 

c. Medicinals may be exported under gen- 
eral license to Group K destinations where, 
in a single shipment, the net value of any 
specific item does not exceed $100, provided 
the quantity of any item listed in E above 
does not exceed a value of $1.00 in the pro- 
posed shipment. 

The lists of commodities formerly included 
in paragraphs a and b of Title F are deleted. 

D. Exportations made under the general 
licenses for shipments of limited value must 
not exceed the net value ($1, $25, or $100) 
as set forth under titles E and F of Compre- 
hensive Export Schedule No. 12, pages 84-86 
(see also title 9, paragraph B, page 130). The 
exporter shall enter on his export declara- 
tion for such a shipment the following state- 
ment: 

“The value stated herein for exportation 
under General License GLV is not less than 
the domestic market price of the com- 
modities.”’ 

E. “Net value” is redefined to mean “the 
actual selling price less shipping charges or 
the domestic market price at the time and 
place of shipment, whichever is the larger.” 
“Single shipment” as used has been defined 
to mean “all commodities classified under a 
single Schedule B number which move at the 
same time from the exporter to one importer 
on the same exporting carrier.” 


II. Revision of General in-Transit Licenses 
(GIT). 


1. In order to bring about further simpli- 
fication of export control procedure, the 
Office of Exports announces a complete re- 
vision of the general in-transit licenses. In 
place of the many different general in-transit 
licenses previously existing, there will now 
be only two. 





Ir 
Ir 








at- 


en- 
ere, 


ove 
Tro- 
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9. As used in connection with general in- 
transit licenses, an “in-transit shipment” 
shall mean a shipment of a commodity or 
commodities from one foreign country to an- 
other foreign country, via the United States 
or any place subject to the jurisdiction of 
the United States, for which no formal or 
informal consumption entry has been made 
at a United States customhouse. 

g, General in-transit licenses have been 
granted (subject to the exceptions set forth 








TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


in paragraph 5 below) authorizing the ex- 
portation of in-transit shipments of com- 
modities passing through the United States* 
from those countries of origin to those coun- 
tries of destination set forth directly opposite 
the respective general license designation for 
each such license in the following table. 


*Or any place subject to the jurisdiction of 
the United States. 





OO _—_ 
General license designation Countries of origin Countries of destination 
GIT-A/A | All countries except enemy or enemy | All countries except: : 
occupied countries. a. Enemy or enemy occupied coun- 
| tries. 
| | 6. The countries in List S, and 
c. The countries in List M. P 
GIT-C/MS Canada. The countries in List S and the countries 


in List M. 








The countries referred to above as List S 


are the following: 


French West Africa. 

French North Africa. 

Argentina. 

Eire. 

Portugal. 

Portuguese Atlantic 
Islands. 

Portuguese Guinea. 

Spain. 


The countries referred to above as List M 


are the following: 


Aden. 

Anglo-Egyptian Su- 
dan. 

Arabia (Saudi). 

British Somaliland. 


Spanish 


Atlantic 
Islands. 

Spanish and Inter- 
national. 

Morocco and Tan- 
gier. 

Sweden. 

Switzerland. 

Turkey. 


Khorya-Morya _Is- 

land (Aden). 
Lebanon (Syria). 
Libya. 


Perim Island (Aden). 





Cyprus. Saudi Arabia. 
Egypt. Sokotra Island 
Eritrea. (Aden). 
Ethiopia. Sudan, Anglo-Egyp- 
French Somaliland tian. 

(French Somali Syria. 

Coast). Trans-Jordan and 
Iran. Palestine. 
Iraq. Yemen. 
Italian Somaliland. 
Kamaran Island 

(Aden). 


4. A person exporting pursuant to one of 
the above general in-transit licenses shall 
state in his export declaration the particu- 
lar general license designation under which 
he is permitted to make the exportation. 

5. Limitations on Use— 

a. The regulations governing exportation 
to Blocked Nationals apply to shipments 
under general in-transit licenses. 

b. In the case of any shipments under a 
GIT license of material originating in Portu- 
gal, Spain, Switzerland, or Sweden, the fol- 
lowing procedure must be observed: 

i. There shall be presented to the Collector 
of Customs at the last port of exit from the 
United States either (1) a Certificate of 
Origin and Interest covering the shipment 
and issued in Europe pursuant to directions 
laid down by the joint Anglo-American 
Blockade Committee or (2) a document re- 
placing the original certificate and issued by 
a British Consular officer in the United 
States. 

ii. The name and address of the ultimate 
consignee must coincide with the name and 
address of the ultimate consignee as stated 
in the document specified in (i). 

lii. After presentation to the Collector of 
Customs, the described document will be re- 
turned to the shipper so that it may be for- 
warded if desired, to the ultimate consignee. 

c. No exportation may be made pursuant to 
general in-transit license GIT—C/MS, except 
to the countries in List M and to the armed 
forces of the United Nations located in List S 
destinations, unless a Canadian export per- 
mit or British imperial export license, speci- 
fying the nature of the shipment and ulti- 
mate consignee in the country of destination, 
is surrendered to the United States Collector 
of Customs at the last port of exit from the 
United States. 





d. In-transit shipments involving the 
commodities in the list* on pages 83 and 84 of 
Comprehensive Export Schedule No. 12 will 
require individual export licenses, except 
when shipments thereof are proceeding (1) 
from any part of the British Empire to any 
other part of the British Empire, (2) from 
Mexico in bond through the United States to 
another part of Mexico, (3) between the Re- 
public of Panama and any destination within 
the scope of general in-transit license GIT-— 
A/A, through the Panama Canal Zone, (4) 
from Canada to any destination. 


III. Program License No. WSP-1 Authorizing 
Exportations to Western Samoa 


A. THE PROGRAM 


Effective October 15, 1943, a program license 
has been issued to the New Zealand Supply 
Mission, authorizing the exportation to West- 
ern Samoa (New Zealand Mandated Terri- 
tory) of specific. kinds and quantities of 
commodities for specified end-uses. Effective 
Cctober 15, 1943, this destination is deleted 
from the British Empire Destinations as an- 
nounced in List A, Current Export Bulletin 
No. 89 Announcement 455 in ForEIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY for April 17, 1943) and ex- 
portations to this destination made subse- 
quent to that date are to be made under this 
program. 


B. REVOCATION OF CERTAIN GENERAL AND 
UNLIMITED LICENSES 


The revocation of certain general and un- 
limited licenses applicable to the destinations 
covered by this program was announced in 
Current Export Bulletins Nos. 89 and 103. 
(Announcements 455 and 470 in ForeIcn 
COMMERCE WEEKLY for April 17 and July 10, 
respectively.) Certain general licenses which 
continue in effect are as follows: 


(a) General In-tarnsit Licenses—GIT. 

(b) General License—GUS. 

(c) General License for shipments val- 
ued at $100 or less, at $25 or less 
or at $1 or less as the case may 
be—GLV. 

(d) Personal Baggage. 

(e) Ship stores, fuel and supplies. 

(f) Plane stores, fuel and supplies. 


*Two changes have been made in this list. 
The following commodity has been deleted 
from it: 


Goat skins, Schedule B Number 0250.10 and 


0250.12; and the following commodities have 
been added to it: 


Canton --.--- asia ai abe > 0s ge Selaecaicelcel' 
Maguey or Cantala_....__.___.____. 3205.13 
PO nite cebimludd Sete ‘ .. 3205.17 
Henequen_----- Ee he ee eee | 3205. 19 
_.__, SE Jno vnnn yp CRE 
DI WN hk oe cociccnhcvnn-opnscice sneiitheres isp allaiede 3399. 20 
BE, WOE nain we sidetimorn em pit ol mb oe 3399. 25 
Cordage, except of cotton or 
jute__......_-. 3411.00 through 3419. 98 
Sisal or henequen, istle or Tampico, 
Canton, maguey, pacol, and sunn 
GORGE. . dcchtcandeuceecounsenncn 3499. 09 
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(g) Return of empty containers—GEC. 

(h) Technical data. 

(i) Newspapers and Publications—G— 
PUB. 


(j) Metal drums and containers. 
(k) Photographic films, plates and 


paper—GPF. 


C. RELEASE CERTIFICATES UNDER BRITISH 
PROGRAM LICENSE 


Release certificates covering exports to this 
destination issued prior to October 15, 1943, 
under the British Program License procedure 
announced in Current Export Bulletin No. 
89, will remain valid until their expiration 
dates. Release certificate applications cov- 
ering exportations to this destination, pend- 
ing on October 15, 1943, will be considered as 
applications for export under the British 
Program License No. BE-1. Applications for 
release certificates under the British Program 
License No. BE-1 covering exportations to 
this destination, submitted after October 15, 
1943, will be returned without action and ex- 
porters should resubmit in accordance with 
the provisions of the program. 


D. PROCEDURES FOR EXPORTATION UNDER 
PROGRAM LICENSE 


1. With the exception of individual licenses 
for Ship Store and Bunker Fuel, and for 
Technical Data, all exportations to this des- 
tination will be authorized by the issuance of 
release certificates (either individual release 
certificates or “SP’’ release certificates) by 
the Office of Exports. Release certificates is- 
sued pursuant to the program will remain 
valid for one year from date of issuance. 
Exporters desiring to export commodities to 
this destination will prepare all applications 
for release certificates on Form BEW 119 until 
a new form has been made available. The 
Form BEW 119 should be submitted in tripli- 
cate unless a preference rating or other WPB 
release or assistance is required. In such 
cases, the quadruplicate copy should also be 
submitted. An acknowledgment card (BEW 
116) should accompany each application for 
a release certificate. 

2. Applications for release certificates, ex- 
cept “SP” release certificates, under this pro- 
gram should be mailed directly to the New 
Zealand Supply Mission, Post Office Box 680, 
Benjamine Franklin Station, Washington, 
D.C. The location of the New Zealand Sup- 
ply Mission is Room 306, McGill Building, 908 
G Street NW., Washington, D. C. After ex- 
amination by the New Zealand Supply Mis- 
sion, release certificates will be forwarded by 
it to the Office of Exports, Office of Economic 
Warfare, Washington 25, D. C., for final con- 
sideration. Applications for “SP” release cer- 
tificates should be submitted directly to the 
Office of Exports. 

3. Exportations under this program may 
not be made with the knowledge or intention 
that the commodity exported hereunder is 
to be reexported from the country of desti- 
nation unless the reexportation has been 
authorized by the Office of Exports. Such 
reexportations are authorized, however, 
when made solely between the destinations 
included in this program. 


E. APPEALS 


Exporters whose application for a release 
cértificate or for an extension thereof has 
been rejected, or whose release certificate, has 
been revoked, may appeal from such rejection 
or revocation by. filing an appeal with the 
Office of Exports, Office of Economic Warfare, 
Washington 25, D.C. In filing an appeal, the 
same procedure shall be followed as is pres- 
ently in effect for appeal from rejected license 
applications (Comprehensive Export Sched- 
ule No. 12). 


PRICE CONTROL 


No. 15—Export Price on Lard (Amend- 
ment No. 4 to 2d Revised Maximum 
Price Regulation). 


The Office of Price Administration has 
issued Amendment No. 4 to the 2d Re- 
vised Maximum Export Price Regulation, 
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effective November 8, 1943, together with 
an explanatory press release as follows: 

To eliminate uncertainty resulting 
from lack of uniformity in premiums 
charged on exports of lard, the Office of 
Price Administration today set a specific 
premium which exporters may add to 
their domestic maximum prices. 

The premium must amount to no 
more than 8 percent of the domestic 
maximum price at the Chicago basing 
point, under today’s action, which was 
taken after consultation and communi- 
cation with lard exporters. 

Previously, under the export price reg- 
ulation, exporters established their 
premiums according to average pre- 
miums prevailing in the trade during one 
of two base pricing periods. These two 
periods are the last six months of 1940, 
and from March 1 to April 15, 1942. This 
optional method resulted in a great di- 
versity of premiums applied to export 
sales and created doubt as to average 
premiums prevailing in the trade. Con- 
sequently, there was also doubt as to the 
legally permissible premium. 

OPA expects the establishment of the 
specific 8 percent premium for all ex- 
portations of lard to have a stabilizing 
effect on the industry. 

The price at the Chicago basing point 
established by Maximum Price Regula- 
tion No. 53 (Fats and Oils), is used as 
the maximum domestic price on which 
the premium is figured because Chicago 
is the center of the industry and most 
exports originate from that area. 

Today’s action is taken in amendment 
4 to the Second Revised Maximum Ex- 
port Price Regulation which is effective 
November 8, 1943. 


REGULATION 
Part 1375—ExXport PRICES 


(Document No. 23616) 
[2d Rev. Max. Export Price Reg.' Amdt. 4] 


EXPORT PRICES 


A statement of the considerations in- 
volved in the issuance of this amend- 
ment, issued simultaneously herewith, 
has been filed with the Division of the 
Federal Register.* 

The 2d Revised Maximum Export 
Price Regulation is amended by adding 
a new section 7 (e) to read as follows: 


(e) Lard. The maximum export pre- 
mium to be charged on an export sale of 
lard shall be 8 percent of the maximum 
price for the particular type of lard, 
appropriately packed, at the Chicago 
basing point, determined under Maxi- 
mum Price Regulation No. 53. 


This Amendment No. 4 shall become 
effective November 8, 1943. 


(56 Stat. 23, 765; Pub. Law 151, 78th 
Cong.; E.O. 9250, 7 F.R. 7871; E.O. 9328, 
8 F.R. 4681) 


Issued this 2d day of November 1943. 


CHESTER BOWLEs, 
Acting Administrator. 


18 F_R. 4132, 5987, 7662, 9998. 
*Copies may be cbtained from the Office 
of Price Administration. 
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* The following publications, added to the 
Department’s research facilities, through the 
courtesy of the authors and publishers, are 
listed as a service to businessmen. Please 
note: The Department has no copies of pri- 
vate publications for distribution and cannot 
be responsible for their content. For private 
publications, write direct to the publishing 
agency given in each case. 








Articles of Current Interest Appearing 
in the Department of State Bulletin 
October 30, 1943 


Copies of this publication, which is is- 
sued weekly by the Department of State, 
may be obtained from the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C., for the price 
of 10 cents each; subscription prices $2.75 
a year. The October 30 issue contains 
these articles. 


THE STATE DEPARTMENT AND ITS FOREIGN 
SERVICE IN WARTIME: ADDRESS BY AS- 
SISTANT SECRETARY SHAW. 


THE COMBINED Foop Boarp: 
Canadian Representation. 
Designation of the War Food Adminis- 
trator as United States Member. 


ADDRESS BY JOSEPH C. GREW ON Navy Day. 


THIRD ANNIVERSARY OF THE ITALIAN AT- 
TACK ON GREECE. 


TWENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE INDE- 
PENDENCE OF CZECHOSLOVAKIA. 


ADDRESS BY JOSEPH C. GREW ON THE 
BIRTHDAY ANNIVERSARY OF 'THEODORE 
ROOSEVELT. 


SELECTIVE SERVICE REGISTRATION OF 
AMERICAN CITIZENS IN FOREIGN COUN- 
TRIES. 


LIAISON BETWEEN THE DEPARTMENT OF 
STATE AND THE FOREIGN ECONOMIC AD- 
MINISTRATION. 


SUPPLEMENTAL TRADE-AGREEMENT NEGO- 
TIATIONS WITH CUBA. 


PUBLICATION OF “FOREIGN RELATIONS OF 
THE UNITED STATES: THE ParIS PEACE 
CONFEPENCE, 1919,” VoLUMES XXX AnD 
IV. 


INTERNATIONAL PACIFIC SALMON FISHERIES 
COMMISSION. 


MILITARY MISSION AGREEMENT WITH 


PARAGUAY. 


Other Publications 


CusSTOMS REGULATIONS OF THE UNITED 
STATES: EpITION OF 1943. United States 
Treasury Department, Bureau of Cus- 
toms. 1943. 636 pp. Price, $1.50. 

Available from: Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Tue NEED FOR A “SETTLER” OF BALANCES 
IN INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS. Amos E. 
Taylor. 1943. The Monetary Stand- 
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ards Inquiry No. 1. 16 pp. Price, 19 
cents. Points out that currencies can. 
not be kept stable in relation to each 
other unless individual nations possess 
“a mechanism of international settle. 
ment of accounts which will really func. 
tion.” Discusses the need for an effec. 
tive and adequate medium for the pay. 
ment of net balances due from one coun. 
try to another, as a result of interng- 
tional transactions. 

Available from: The Monetary Stand- 
ards Inquiry, 408 Graybar Building, New 
York 17, N. Y. 


MANUAL OF SUGAR COMPANIES 1943. 
Farr & Co. 1943. 21st ed. 231 pp, 
Iilus. Price, $1. Contains important 
statistics of sugar companies and the 
sugar industry, with other general in- 
formation of reference value. Includes 
fully revised descriptions of important 
sugar producing and refining companies, 
Discusses United States sugar control, 
with outline of the Sugar Act of 1937 and 
amended acts, sugar quotas of 1942, cei]. 
ing prices and rationing; the beet-sugar 
industry of the United States, and the 
cane-sugar industries of Louisiana, 
Puerto Rico, and the Dominican Repub- 
lic; the sugar industry of the British 
West Indies and of Hawaii; and many 
other related matters. Statistical tables 
present production, yields, consumption, 
and other vital facts. 

Available from: Farr & Co., 90 Wall 
Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


THE COUNTRIES OF CENTRAL AMERICA: A 
FINANCIAL AND ECONOMIC REVIEW. The 
Chase National Bank of the City of New 
York. 1943. 15 pp. Discusses foreign 
trade, currency, banking, exchange reg- 
ulations, and government finances of the 
countries of Central America. 

Available from: The Chase National 
Bank of the City of New York, Pine 
Street Corner of Nassau, New York 15, 
N. Y. 


PuBLIC THINKING ON POST-WaR PRoOB- 
LEMS. Jerome S. Bruner. 1943. Plan- 
ning Pamphlet No. 23. 36 pp. Price, 25 
cents. An attempt to study well in ad- 
vance the reaction of the American peo- 
ple to a group of important post-war 
issues, many of which are not now clearly 
defined to the man in the street. In- 
cludes discussions of public opinion as 
it relates to full-employment planning, 
reconversion, demobilization, aid to sol- 
diers, post-war purchasing power, and 
social security. 

Available from: National Planning As- 
sociation, 800 21st Street N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 


CANADIAN-AMERICAN COMMERCIAL ARBI- 
TRATION FACILITIES—RULES OF PROCEDURE. 
The Canadian-American Commercial 
Arbitration Commission. 1943. 16 pp. 
Describes the way in which the rules laid 
down by this Commission work. At the 
end of the booklet are listed the rules 
themselves. 

Available gratis from: American Arbi- 
tration Association, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20, N. Y. 


RECENT AMERICA: A HISTORY OF THE 


_Unitep States Srnce 1900. Henry Bam- 


ford Parkes. 1943. 700 pp. Price, $3.50. 
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Describes the chief forces involved in 
the development of American society 
during the past 40 years. Endeavors to 
fill in the economic and social back- 
ground and places particular emphasis 
on those questions, both domestic and 
foreign, which are believed likely to be 
of greatest importance during the com- 
ing decade. Discusses the growth of in- 
dustrial corporations, the rise of trade 
unionism, the condition of agriculture, 
and many other conditions and forces. 
Considerable attention is centered also 
on relations with Latin America and 
Japan, and with European nations dur- 
ing the twenties and thirties. 

Available from: Thomas Y. Crowell 
Co., 432 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, 
N. Y. 


THE OUTLOOK FOR POST-WAR AMERI- 
cAN INVESTMENTS ABROAD. Institute of 
International Finance of New York 
University. 1943. Bulletin No. 128. 
19 pp. Discusses the opportunities for 
developing the economically retarded 
areas in the Far East and the Western 
Hemisphere in the post-war period. 


Available from: Institute of Interna- 
tional Finance of New York University, 
90 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


WESTERN HEMISPHERE SYSTEM OF COM- 
MERCIAL ARBITRATION FOR THE SETTLEMENT 
or FoREIGN-TRADE CON TROVERSIES— 
QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS ON ITs BasIc 
ORGANIZATION PRINCIPLES AND JUDICIAL 
FACILITIES AND THEIR Use. American 
Arbitration Association. 1943. 16 pp. 
Describes the three systems of commer- 
cial arbitration for the settlement and 
control of foreign-trade controversies 
arising among the nationals of the 
American republics and between Cana- 
dians and Americans, and how those 
systems may be used. . 

Available gratis from: American Ar- 
bitration Association, 9 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 





Cuba Produces Good Potatoes 


“The Miracle of Moron” is the headline 
that the Revista Nacional, of Habana, 
Cuba, puts on a recent item concerned 
with an achievement in potato produc- 
tion. A sugarcane farmer (“colono ca- 
fiero”) near the town of Moron in the 
Province of Camaguey was persuaded tq, 
put part of his land in potatoes, and 
planted a few barrels. Much to his sur- 
prise, he got a yield of 24 barrels for each 
one planted, says the story in the Cuban 
magazine—this outcome being particu- 
larly gratifying in view of the fact that 
Cuba is not ordinarily regarded as a 
country especially suited to the growing 
of this crop. 





Several secret oil and soap factories 
were recently discovered in Belgium by 
the Germans, who seized 880 gallons of 
palm oil and about 800 pounds of stearin. 
The concern was manufacturing shaving 
soap—a product now almost unobtain- 
able in Belgium. 
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Donald F. Heatherington (“Northern 
Ireland’) —See the October 9, 1943, issue 
of FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY. 


Charles A. Howard (“Electrification for 
the American Republics”) was born in 
Portland, Maine. After graduating from: 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy in 1906 he became assistant to the 
chief engineer of the Consolidated Edi- 
son Co. of New York. Later he was chief 
engineer and vice president of Gunn 
Richards & Co., New York City, consult- 
ing engineers. After the First World 
War, Mr. Howard became chief engineer 
of A. B. Leach & Co. and of P. W. Chap- 
man & Co., bankers and owners and 
operators of public-utility, industrial, 
and oil properties. He was treasurer and 
assistant to the president of the United 
States Lines (ocean shipping organiza- 
tion). Mr. Howard was with Ford, Ba- 
con & Davis, Inc., engineers, from 1935 
until he became Technical Director of 
the Inter-American Development Com- 
mission. He has spent several years al- 
together in Europe, Asia, and Latin Amer- 
ica doing financial, engineering, and de- 
velopment work. 





Electrification for the 
American Republics 


(Continued from p. 5) 


watts, compared with 212,000 at the close 
of 1940. Production of electric power in 
Peru has increased 37 percent since 1939, 
in consequence of the growing industries. 


To Harness the Sao Francisco 


Brazil has plans to harness the great 
Sao Francisco River with a series of dams 
and to exploit the agricultural and 
mineral resources—iron, gold, mica, 
bauxite, quartz, diamonds, and copper— 
of this 260,000-square-mile valley. 

The Sao Francisco River is 1,800 
miles long, and most of it is navigable 
through the stretches between the falls 
and rapids indicated below as power 
sites. Just below the city of Itaparica 
and 140 miles from the mouth of this 
river, the great Paulo Affonso Cataracts 
have a fall of 265 feet. Here a hydro- 
electric station is projected to develop 
600,000 horsepower. Another falls just 
above Itaparica is said to be capable of 
generating 200,000 horsepower. Higher 
up the river near Joazeiro is a third 
power site, and a fourth is much higher 
up near Pirapora. The American Tech- 
nical Mission to Brazil has suggested a 
survey for the development of this river 
similar to the one used in developing the 
Tennessee Valley. 
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Brazil Electrifies Rail Line 


Brazil also plans to electrify more of 
its railroad mileage, and work has ac- 
tually begun on that 90-mile section of 
the Sorocabana Railroad which -con- 
nects Sao Paulo, the industrial metrop- 
olis of Brazil, with the important city 
of Sao Antonio. This railroad, which 
is double-tracked through its entire 
length, is owned by the State of Sao 
Paulo. This electrification project will 
cost over $10,000,000 and is expected to 
take about 3 years to finish. 

The line is meter-gage—that is, with 
the rails 39 inches apart as compared 
with 564% inches on the United States 
railroads. The present rails are being 
replaced with heavier ones, and the 80- 
ton locomotives now in use are to be 
replaced with 180-ton electric locomo- 
tives, said to be the heaviest electric 
locomotives ever built for meter-gage 
track. Ten of these locomotives have 
been ordered from the United States. 
For suburban service, trains of three 
coaches each will be used, orders for 
which have also been placed in the 
United States. 

Brazil has abundant waterpower ac- 
cessible to this line, which in the past 
has used imported coal and firewood. 
All available wood has been cut within 
several miles on either side of the line, 
and wood must now be hauled for con- 
siderable distances. The Sorocabana 
Railroad has a total length of 1,316 miles 
and serves the Pocos de Caldas region of 
southern Brazil which is an important 
center for bauxite and other minerals. 
One branch of the line connects with the 
port of Santos. 

Brazil now has a total of 1,343 electric 
power installations of various types sup- 
plying light and power to 2,179 com- 
munities. In 1940 Brazil had an in- 
stalled capacity of 993,742 kilowatts, of 
which 732,000 kilowatts represented hy- 
droelectric plants and 193,140 steam 
plants. Nearly all the hydroelectric 
power at present produced in Brazil is 
concentrated in the industrial State of 
Sao Paulo and in Rio de Janeiro. 


Argentina’s Position 


The Argentine Republic finds itself 
in a relatively disadvantageous position 
so far as the development of hydroelec- 
tric power is concerned, because both the 
population and the industry of this Re- 
public are concentrated in the Atlantic 
seaboard area, in and around the Prov- 
ince of Buenos Aires, while the water- 
power sites are several hundred miles 
away in the foothills of the Andes. 

Argentina at present has 700,000 kilo- 
watts of installed electric power, of 
which 542,000 kilowatts are in the Prov- 
ince of Buenos Aires. The Republic has 
only 31,000 kilowatts of hydroelectric 
power, nearly all of which is in the Prov- 
inces of Mendoza, Cordoba, and Tucu- 
man. 

As part of the national public-works 
program, Argentina plans to build a 
number of irrigation projects impound- 
ing large lakes in the northern and west- 
ern region. Wherever possible this water 
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also will be used to produce electric 
power, though power is secondary to 
irrigation. 


Control by Own Nationals 


A number of the South American 
countries have indicated their desire to 
have their electric-power facilities con- 
trolled by their own nationals. They 
desire foreign equipment and foreign 
technical assistance more than foreign 
capital in the development of their wa- 
ter-power resources. 

If they develop their water power with 
their own capital and distribute the 
power to their principal consumption 
centers at a reasonable cost per kilowatt, 
their economic positions will be mate- 
rially strengthened by the extent to 
which their foreign-exchange require- 
ments for the purchase of imported fuel 
will be reduced as well as by the ad- 
vantages which will accrue from the use 
of the power itself. 

There should be an opportunity for 
engineers and manufacturers in the 
United States to participate on a 
mutually advantageous basis, in these 
large programs of the South American 
republics for water-power developments. 


Basic Factor in Expansion 


The hydroelectric power potential of 
Latin America, three times that of the 
United States, is expected to prove a 
basic factor in the post-war industrial 
expansion of the republics to the south. 
Only 2,000,000 of the Latin American 
potential of 80,000,000 kilowatts has been 
developed. Brazil—which ranks fourth 
to the Soviet Union, the United States, 
and Canada in potential hydroelectric 
power—has a potential of 19,000,000 kilo- 
watts, which, if realized in industrial 
energy, would go far toward providing 
the power needed for industrializing that 
nation. 
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Uruguay 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Seed Potatoes: Duty-Free Importation 
Authorized.—The importation free of 
customs duties and other charges of a 
maximum of 7,000 tons of seed potatoes 
was authorized by a decree of September 
17, 1943, published in the Uruguayan 
Diario Oficial of September 28. This 
amount is considered sufficient for the 
forthcoming summer sowing. 

{For previous announcements relative to 
the importation of potatoes, see FOREIGN 


COMMERCE WEEKLY of August 14, and Sep- 
tember 4, 1943.] 


Commercial Departments Established 
in Uruguayan Embassies in Argentina 
and Brazil.—The creation of a Commer- 
cial Department in the Uruguayan Em- 
bassies in Argentina and Brazil was 
announced by the Ministry of Foreign 
Relations, October 2, 1943. 


[The opening of an Information Service in 
New York City operating under the direction 
of the recently established Commercial and 
Financial Department of the Uruguayan Em- 
bassy in Washington was announced in For- 
EIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of September 11, 
1943.] 





Northern Ireland 


(Continued from p. 9) 


the excess manpower, but this work 
has virtually ceased, as has the con- 
struction of air-raid shelters. Undoubt- 
edly most of the unemployed at the 
present time are _ unskilled workers 
(either incapable of being retrained or 
unwilling to move to centers of demand) 
and unemployables. 


Government Finance 


Although the Government of Northern 
Ireland has extensive powers to spend, 
it has very limited powers to tax. Un- 
der the terms of the Government of 
Ireland Act, 1920, the most important 
tax powers—customs and excises, postal 
revenues, income tax and surtax, and 
any other taxes on capital or profits— 
were reserved to the United Kingdom 
Government. In normal times over 70 
percent of the taxation levied in Ulster 
is represented by this “reserved” tax- 
ation, and at present 90 percent of total 
revenues is so raised. The remaining 
taxes, including death duties, entertain- 
ment duties, and license duties, are col- 
lected by the Ulster authorities. After 
providing for the cost of Government 
services (i. e., the reserved services) in 
Northern Ireland, an amount estimated 
to be sufficient, together with domestic 
collections, to meet expenditures of the 
Northern Ireland Government is allo- 
cated to Ulster from the “reserved” rev- 
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enues by the United Kingdom Govern. 
ment. The balance of the “reserveg” 
revenue remaining is considered as rep- 
resenting Ulster’s contribution toward 
the general expenditures of the United 
Kingdom. 

The determination of the net alloca. 
tion to Northern Ireland is made by an 
independent statutory board known as 
the Joint Exchequer Board on which 
representatives from the British Treas. 
ury and Northern Ireland both sit. Ip 
making the allocation the broad prin. 
ciples considered are (1) the existence 
of common standards of taxation in 
both areas, (2) the maintenance of equa] 
social services, and (3) the provision of 
other services with regard to local stand. 
ards. The amounts allocated and the 
size of the contribution to the genera] 
fund of the United Kingdom have varied 
in accordance with the economic condi- 
tions prevailing in Northern Ireland. 

During the depression only a small 
contribution was made, but to date 
Northern Ireland has not shown a budg- 
etary deficit nor been unable to make at 
least some contribution. The total 
amount paid as contribution during the 
18 years of self-government prior to the 
war amounted to about £30,000,000, rang- 
ing from over £6,000,000 in 1 year to 
as low as £24,000 in another. 

In the same 18-year period direct pay- 
ments from the British Exchequer for 
unemployment equalization payments 
and assistance in the early years 
amounted to some £20,000,000. 

During the war the contribution and 
allocations have continued, although un- 
der a Slightly different arrangement. A 
level of ordinary expenditure was fixed 
at £13,000,000 per year, and the alloca- 
tion has been made on this basis. “Ex- 
cess war expenditure” above this figure 
is repaid to the Northern Ireland Goy- 
ernment by a direct Vote of Credit of 
the United Kingdom Parliament. Thus, 
the wartime contributions to March 3], 
1943, are estimated to total £50,000,000. 
The direct repayments for excess war ex- 
penditures have, in the same period, 
amounted to an estimated £10,090,000, 
and for unemployment assistance to 
nearly £3,000,000, exclusive of the regu- 
lar allocations. Comparing the actual 
revenue returns for the last pre-war 
years with the estimated revenues for 
1942-43, the relative increased yield 
from the “reserved” revenues in Ulster 
is greater than the corresponding in- 
crease in Great Britain itself. 


Banking 


Commercial banking in Northern Ire- 
land has been dominated for some time 
by three institutions having their head 
offices in Belfast. Two of these banks 
also operate in Eire, and some of the 
Eire banks have branches in Ulster. It 
is difficult, therefore, to separate the ac- 
counts which belong to Northern Ireland 
from those belonging to Eire. A recent 
investigation has shown, however, that 
it is a safe assumption to conclude that 
the deposits of the Northern Ireland 
banks obtained in Eire are offset by that 
part of the deposits of Eire banks derived 
in Northern Ireland. 
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The accounts of these three banks re- 
flect. the changing economic conditions 
experienced in the Province. Between 
1937 and the end of 1942 deposits and 
credit accounts increased by slightly 
over £22,000,000—nearly all of the in- 
crease coming since 1939, and £19,000,000 
since 1940. Net profits, bills discounted, 
and advances have moved steadily down- 
ward as a result of the decrease in 
ordinary commercial activity, while cash 
holdings have been nearly tripled. It is 
apparent that there is a tendency to hold 
cash, either in the form of deposits or 
jn the hand—an observation confirmed 
py the increase in the notes in circula- 
tion from £4,500,000 in 1939 to £10,700,- 
000 in 1942. Deposits in the Trustee 
Savings Banks have also risen, in- 
creasing by approximately £6,000,000 to 
£15,000,000 between 1936 and 1941. 

Although no statistics are available, it 
has been stated that the expenditures of 
the American soldiers have been of con- 
siderable benefit to the people both in 
the country and in the cities. Some of 
the deposit increase may be the out- 
growth of this new volume of “fresh 
money,” but a large percentage of it un- 
doubtedly rises out of the increased em- 
ployment and the higher wage and price 


payments. 
The Future 


Economically, the future of Ulster de- 
pends largely upon the ability of the 
linen industry to regain its preeminent 
position and upon the market for agri- 
cultural products in post-war Britain. 
Even before the war some effort was 
being exerted toward the development of 
new industries, and it may be expected 
that this effort will be continued, possibly 
assisted by the movement toward a 
greater decentralization of industries 
which is now being advocated in Brit- 
ain. The comparative absence of 
mineral raw materials in workable quan- 
tities may handicap industrial develop- 
ment to some extent, except in the lighter 
engineering trades. There are also 
possibilities of increased revenue from 
tourists and the location of trans-At- 
lantic air junction bases in the area, but 
it is doubtful whether the importance 
of these two activities will be great 
enough to compensate for depression in 
either the linen industry or agriculture. 





Army Big Cocoa User as Imports 
From Latin America Gain 


With the increase of the United States 
quota for civilian use of cocoa to 80 
percent of the levels of 2 years ago, 
cocoa consumption in this country soon 
will be nearly normal. The other Amer- 
icas this year have been sending greatly 
increased amounts of cocoa to the 
United States, to nourish the armed 
forces and civilian populations of the 
United Nations, says a statement by the 
Office of the Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs. 

Part of the cocoa is used as a bev- 
erage, and part is made into chocolate 
for soldiers’ field rations, for sale at post 
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exchanges, and for calories for millions 
of others in the war effort. Importance 
of cocoa to the armed forces is indicated 
by the Army’s purchase in the first 8 
months of 1943 of 10,000,000 pounds for 
beverage purposes alone. The amounts 
used by the Army for chocolate in emer- 
gency rations, for cakes and desserts at 
mess halls, and for sale as chocolate bars 
are in argais. 

The increased movement of cocoa has 
resulted from easing of the shipping sit- 
uation. The total from the other Amer- 
icas for the first 8 months of 1943 was 
more than double that for the corre- 
sponding period of 1942. In addition, 


imports from West Africa increased very ~ 


substantially. 

Importance of cocoa in the economies 
of the other Americas is shown by the 
fact that in 1938, a comparatively normal 
year, it was the most important commer- 
cial product in value in Ecuador, the sec- 
ond in the Dominican Republic and Pan- 
ama, third in Brazil and Costa Rica, 
and fourth in Venezuela. It was a lead- 
ing crop in Trinidad, and one of the chief 
exports from Grenada. 

For many years the other Americas 
were the chief producers of cocoa. Then 
the cacao tree, of which the cocoa bean 
is a product, was planted in West Africa. 
And that section of the world became 
the chief supplier. 

The crop, however, continued an im- 
portant one for this hemisphere. World 
consumption of it increased enormously. 
From 1935 to 1939, the other Americas 
furnished about 47 percent of the United 
States’ supply. In 1940 and 1941, the 
United States imported on the average 
95,328 tons from Brazil, 19,970 tons from 
the Dominican Republic, 11,007 tons 
from Venezuela, 11,414 tons from Ecua- 
dor, 3,169 tons from Panama, 2,322 tons 
from Costa Rica, 1,293 tons from Haiti, 
and less than 1,000 tons each from Nica- 
ragua, Colombia, Guatemala, Chile, and 
Mexico. 

In 1942, as a result of the shipping sit- 
uation, imports of cocoa into the United 
States were only a quarter to a fifth of 
their normal volume. A very large pro- 
portion was used by the armed forces. 
In 1943, greatly increased consumption 
has been possible, due to greater imports. 
Beginning October 1, 1943, cocoa grinders 
were allowed by the War Food Adminis- 
tration to grind for civilian purposes 80 
percent of their grindings in 1941, a ban- 
ner year for the grinding industry. This 
was an increase from 70 percent in the 
previous quarter and 60 percent before 
that. In addition to their 80 percent 
civilian quota, many have been grinding 
for the armed forces. And, late in 1943, 
business of the grinders was running 
close to the corresponding months of 
1941. 

Cocoa developments in the hemisphere 
in the last year include nationalization 
of cocoa exports by Brazil. The State 
of Bahia was authorized by Federal de- 
cree to contract credit operations up to 
the equivalent of $2,500,000. The credits 
were to be used, through the Cocoa In- 
stitute, for construction, installation, 
development, and expropriation of ware- 
houses, factories, and equipment of the 
cocoa trade. 
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Big Stands of Quinine-Bearing 
Trees Found in Colombia 


The work of an eminent Colombian 
botanist of the nineteenth century has 
led to the discovery of what Colombian 
authorities believe to be one of the most 
extensive stands of quinine-bearing trees 
of the world. Bark from these trees al- 
ready is in production to make quinine 
for fighting malaria on the battle fronts 
of the world. 

The story of the discovery dates back 
prior to 1878. At that time Jose Triana, 
a Colombian botanist, was conducting 
studies in his native country’s forests. 
This was the period of a great quinine 
boom in Colombia. In the region around 
Bucaramanga, Jose Triana discovered 
trees whose bark was rich in quinine. 
He wrote an extensive paper on his dis- 
covery, which was subsequently pub- 
lished in a French medical journal in 
Paris. 

Nothing more was heard of the discov- 
ery till 1917, when a privately financed 
group of businessmen sent a commission 
to Bucaramanga to investigate the Tri- 
ana report. However, no steps were 
taken by the commission to develop qui- 
nine from the Bucaramanga region. 

Then, in 1942, the United States Board 
of Economic Warfare, in collaboration 
with agencies of the other American re- 
publics, launched exploratory missions 
to discover additional hemisphere sources 
of quinine to replace lost Far Eastern 
supplies. One of these missions was sent 
to Colombia. A member of the Colom- 
bian group received a copy of the old 
Triana report from a friend who had 
been on the 1917 commission. Botanists 
were sent into the Bucaramanga area. 
There they found a stand of trees ex- 
tending over 700,000 acres, just as Triana 
told in his French article, more than 
half a century ago. 

Samples of the bark were sent to lab- 
oratories. Tests were made, and, again 
as Triana had written, the bark con- 
tained the alkaloids from which quinine 
is made. Now these trees provide work 

for hundreds of Colombians. ‘Bark from 
these forests is moving to ports for ship- 
ment to the United States. 
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